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do, by actual count, give 7 to 15% 


U. S. Tires, built with Tempered 


Rubber, do not cost a cent more—yet they 
more mile- s& ® 


where you know it brings the biggest returns. 
Read the report of the Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory, shown opposite—a study by an 
impartial authority of the highest repute. 
The figures shown there speak for them- 
selves. They tell you that there is one tire 
that gives you more than your money’s worth 
—the U. S. Tire. 


United States Rubber Company 
WORLD'S LARGEST @) PRODUCER OF RUBEER 





age. The sensible, the reasonable, the thrifty BUILT 
thing to do, then, is to put your tire money WITH TEMPERED RUBBER 
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Two 


LINE 


Editorials 
& 


Labor should do better after Labor 
Day. 


Result of the Presidential election 
iswt a foregone conclusion. 


Stocks are up. A tip to merchants 
to stock up? 


Summer is thawing frozen assets. 


Final third of the year promises to 
prove the best. 


Quality is coming into its own. 


Firmer prices may lead to looser 
spending. 


Oil mergers aren't over. 


The Farm Board hasn't proved 
worth its board. 


A prediction: Disarmament will 
make progress. 


Building a trade wall around the 
British Empire will attract many 
bricks. 


We will get more foreign gold. 


Hoover has been doing better in 
engineering recovery. 


Hitler isn’t a Mussolini. 


Many second-rate bonds are first- 
rate bargains. 


People are more interested in pros- 
perity than politics. 
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Do you give thought- 
ful hearings to mod- 
ernization plans? The 
right kind of modern- 


ization pays for itself. 





S A PART of its cost-reducing program, the Con- 
solidated Coppermines Corporation of Kimberly, 
Nevada, looked into its old manually operated pump 
controllers — and found they were not meeting emer- 
gency conditions. New G-E full-automatic pump con- 
trollers were installed at a cost of $8000. The result: 
savings of $10,000 over the previous year’s operating 


costs. 


Saved, $2000 more than the cost of the new equipment, 
and operating conditions greatly improved — that’s 
what modernization is doing for this alert mining cor- 
poration. In one form or another, the benefits of 


modernization are evident in every industry. 


Electrical modernization is solving many a problem of 
profits. The facilities of General Electric are at your dis- 
posal, to help you plan and execute. General Electric 


Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


GENERAL @@ ELECTR 
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What’s in 
the Wind 


\ \ / HAT is going to happen to 
the five-day week? 

There has been a lot oi 
talk about it lately, and a few com- 
panies have announced that from 
now on they will operate permanent- 
ly on a five-day a week schedule. 
Still others are studying, for them- 
selves, the possibilities. On the whole, 
however, very few have actually 
adopted a definite policy, chiefly (no 
doubt) because all too many are still 
working four or even three days. 

It is seriously to be doubted that 
many new jobs would be immediately 
created if the five-day week were to 
be widely adopted to-day as the prev- 
alent policy of American business. 
On the other hand, if five days is 
made the limit of a week’s work in 
as many occupations as possible, new 
jobs will certainly be created much 
more rapidly as business activity in- 
creases from now on. 

Leadership in actually doing some- 
thing about the five-day week by de- 
veloping a workable plan in a com- 
plicated industry, has been taken this 
Summer by Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey. And behind Stand- 
ard’s decision are years of study and 
purposeful consideration of person- 
nel problems inspired originally by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and his 
father. 


As “Junior” once told B.C. 
Forbes, “Father has always felt that 
the highest form of philanthropy was 
to provide work, through business 
channels, at good wages, under good 
working. conditions, to the largest 
number of people.’ And this, A. C. 
Bedford, late president of Standard 
Oil, said of “John D. Junior”: 

“His attitude uncompromisingly is 
that Standard Oil can always afford 
to do the right thing—and cannot af- 
ford ever to do the wrong thing to 
anybody.” 

Such an attitude, in these days 
when so many favorably disposed 
employers are wondering whether 


| they can afford a five-day week for 
| their own businesses, is indeed some- 
| thing to think about. 


200-641 | 


IC 


B. C. Forbes’ long-awaited story 
of the life of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr.—an authoritative and penetrat- 
ing interpretation of “the man who 
has given away more money than 
any other human being”—begins in 
the next issue of FORBES. 
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‘ith All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 


ACT and GOMMENT 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1932 

By B. C. 
LEADERSHIP EADERSHIP is at last re- 
IS AT LAST placing defeatism. President 
REPLACING Hoover must be accorded chief 
DEFEATISM credit — although the President 


should be more magnanimous in 
acknowledging the co-operation he received from Demo- 
crats in Congress. Banking and other leaders too long 
were content to “let things run their course,” too long con- 
tent to do nothing, too long content to surrender abjectly 
to defeatism. Washington had to lead the way. The gov- 
ernment had to accept most of the risk. The turning- 
point in sentiment did not come until the hundred-million- 
dollar bond-buying corporation was organized by the na- 
tion’s strongest bankers. Latterly, prodded by various 
governmental agencies and individuals, supplemented 
somewhat by the Federal Reserve (Young) Committee, 
financial and industrial leaders have shown a disposition 
to act more constructively and aggressively. Paralyzing 
fear has been partly, even largely, overcome, and as the 
problem ultimately became mostly a psychological one, this 
mental metamorphosis is important. Revival of the will 
to act quickly led to distinctly helpful action. In six weeks 
more than twenty-five billions was added to marketable 
wealth in the form of stocks, bonds, commodities, farm 
animals and other materials and merchandise. 
It is hardly conceivable that all the ground gained can 
be lost—certainly not if everybody behaves sensibly. 


An icy manner doesn't make you “hot.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT DDRESSING the New York 
WILL NOT Advertising Club during the 
PROVE boom, the writer emphasized that 
PERMANENT an entirely new economic phenome- 
non had developed, namely, the ex- 
istence of ominously widespread unemployment in a 
period of unusual prosperity; and an appeal was made 
to master minds to devote profound thought to originat- 
ing new products, creating new wants and otherwise 
stimulating the urge to earn more in order to be able to 
consume more. The warning was sounded, “If we have 
serious unemployment during prosperity, what will hap- 
pen when prosperity gives way to depression?” So much 
has actually happened in the way of unprecedented un- 
employment that many are convinced that unemployment 
will prove chronic. 
It won’t. It will be cured in time by two major forces: 
3v a revival of consumptive demand to a degree beyond 
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all present imagining, and by progressive shortening of 
the work-day and work-week. The prospect that demand 
will increase from now on has been distinctly brightened 
by the pronounced increase in the market value of se- 
curities, farm commodities and other forms of negotiable 
wealth. Progress is being made, too, in shortening hours. 
Already a moderate number of companies have adopted 
the five-day week with the intention of making it per- 
manent. 

It is unthinkable that America will not be able to pro- 
duce enough brains to solve so elementary an economic 
problem as the equitable distribution and remuneration 
of labor so that unemployment will be reduced within 
reasonable bounds—and capital enabled to earn reasonable 
profit. America’s best days don’t lie behind but ahead 


Be square and get around, 


Being blue wins no blue ribbons. 


Put an“r” in your contacts. 


Ruts lead to dry rot. 


EUROPE UROPE has reappraised Amer- 
IS AGAIN ica. Europe decided America 
BUYING was tottering towards complete col- 
AMERICA lapse. American securities were 

thrown on the market. Gold was 


frantically withdrawn from America. Faith in the value 
of the American dollar evaporated. European banks were 
afraid even to leave in storage gold they owned here. 
No canard was too crazy to circulate concerning our con- 
ditions and dire fate. 

Europe has overcome her insanity. Gold is being re- 
stored. The American dollar has become the most prized 
currency in the world. American bonds and American 
stocks have been quietly but extensively re-purchased 
during the last two months. Europe, in fact, has become 
more confident than many Americans that this country 
has definitely started on the sure road to economic re- 
covery. Hence, Europe is buying America. 

If this fact can be disseminated throughout the length 
and breadth of our land, the effect is calculated to be 
highly beneficial. We can stand much more economic 
improvement. 
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TREND IS F “the cure for democracy is 
TOWARDS more democracy,” democracy is 
CONCENTRATION | getting sicker. The modern trend 
OF POWER is towards greater and greater con- 

centration of power. This is con- 
spicuously true in government; it is true, but less con- 
spicuously true, in industry. Note how numerous dic- 
tators have become. Germany has lately lurched towards 
dictatorship. Dictator Stalin continues in arbitrary power. 
Mussolini’s dictatorship flourishes unchallenged. Several 
lesser European countries and also several Latin-Ameri- 
can countries have joined the drift. Britain and France 
preserve democratic forms of government, but there also 
the tendency is to confer greater power on the chief gov- 
ernmental official. In the United States the powers of 
the President have notably increased, never more so than 
under President Hoover. Didn't the Allies deem it nec- 
essary to create a generalissimo (Foch) to wage the 
World War? 

What is happening in American industry? ‘Two things. 
Many concerns of moderate size have battled against the 
depression more effectively than have corporations of 
colossal magnitude, suggesting that concentration and 
combination can be carried too far. On the other hand, 
the cry for the appointment of a “dictator” has come from 
many industries. The steel industry, long dominated by 
Judge Gary, has just chosen ex-Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont, to exercise undefined but unique powers. Our 
Western railroads have been in quest of a similar ruler 
or regulator. The distraught rubber industry has created 
an outstandingly influential committee to eradicate the 
grave evils which have too long caused demoralization. 
The furniture industry has instituted a similar innova- 
tion. The oil industry has been groping towards an ar- 
biter. The motion picture industry long has had its Will 
Hays, baseball its Judge Landis. Other industries which 
have embraced the “dictatorship” principle include North 
Atlantic shipping, the New York garment industry, the 
sugar industry, cleaning and dyeing industry, etc. 

Is it not intriguing to speculate whither we are trend- 
ing? 


Anyone can advance when the going 1s easy. 


THIS pega E, G. SEUBERT 
EXECUTIVE of Standard Oil of Indiana, 
HAS writes me: “In this period when so 
RIGHT IDEA much pessimistic or actually sub- 


versive talk is circulating, I have 
thought it appropriate to address to stockholders and em- 
ployees of our company a brief message that I hope will 
prove steadying in effect and encourage constructive 
thought and action.” 

His message says, in part: “Our job—the job of all 
good citizens—is to meet the situation as best we can, 
striving always to exert any influence we can toward im- 
provement. . . . Our immediate task is to keep up our 
morale as individuals and as a company. . . . Constructive 
thinking and constructive action will hasten the recovery.” 

That’s the right keynote! We have had business re- 


trenchment enough. Let us start recovery. 
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SHOULD HEN things were booming, 
CORPORATIONS many corporations called in 
HAVE A efficiency experts to show how pro- 
“COACH”? duction could be increased. Since 


profits began to melt alarmingly, 
efficiency experts have been called in to effect drastic 
economies. One business reader, Tampton Aubuchon, 
after remarking that “the trouble is that the average or- 
ganization has no one charged with the responsibility of 
giving continuity” to ideas propounded by outside coun- 
sellors, makes this interesting suggestion: 

“In looking over the field of athletics, we often find 
that success depends upon the coach—upon his ability, 
not only to encourage and inspire, but to observe and 
utilize the individual talents, tendencies and ambitions of 
the members of his group. I could make a list of prob- 
ably a hundred or more illustrations of men in business 
organizations whose full talents and abilities are not being 
utilized, or who possess abilities which, with a little en- 
couragement and direction, could be made infinitely more 
valuable to their organization. 

“Therefore, it might be well for an organization to give 
consideration to the ‘coach’ idea in business, employing a 
man peculiarly qualified to encourage and suggest im- 
provements in the usefulness of the individuals and the 
co-ordination of their talents. A business ‘coach’ should 
have no other responsibilities. Obviously, there will be 
no end to his usefulness. He would be the means by 
which everybody, from executives down, could learn to 
make better use of their time and talents. 

“Some one said, ‘The presence of a problem is merely 
the absence of an idea.’ I have often noticed that one 
group of men will be struggling with a problem whose 
solution has already been discovered by another group. 
The average business man’s entire day is taken up with 
the problems that lie mainly within the boundary of his 
own job. Having no opportunity to obsetve the conduct 
and performances of others, many times he is confronted 
with a problem which, unknown to him, has been solved 
before. 

“Emerson said, ‘Not he is great who can alter matter 
but he who can alter my state of mind.’ There is never 
a time when all members of an organization are in an 
excellent state of mind. Always a few are in the ‘rut’— 
when the success of an important program or policy is 
endangered thereby. Most of us have to be pulled out of 
the ‘rut’ occasionally, and it is usually accomplished by 
an exterior influence—a new idea, a new inspiration, a 
new stimulus, from a book, a newspaper, a play or a 
person.” 

Executives, think it over. 


Short cuts hurt. 


Fretting fetters. 


The end justifies nothing mean. 


The times have challenged us all—but haven't licked all. 
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on 


Fifty Years of Central Power 


Station Progress 


By FRANK W. SMITH 


President, New York Edison Company 


N September 4, 1882, at 2:59 

in the afternoon, a young en- 

gineer stood tensely beside a 
curious machine in a building on New 
York’s Pearl Street, close by the 
Brooklyn Bridge. Thirty seconds 
later he grasped the handle of a 
switch. Precisely at three, a signal 
was given; the young engineer threw 
the switch; and a surge of electric 
power plunged through the wires, out 
of the building, and on to its destiny. 

Generating stations for street arc- 
lighting there had been before, and 
generating stations for single build- 
ings and ships. But on that Septem- 
ber afternoon fifty years ago, for the 
first time in history a central power 
station delivered electricity to cus- 
tomers for incandescent lighting on 
a commercial scale through its own 
underground distributing system. 

On September 4, 1932, the New 
York Edison Company, a direct de- 
scendant of that first commercial 
central station, will celebrate the 
fiftieth anniversary of the birth of 
its parent. 

That parent, the Edison Electric 
Illuminating Company, was nothing 
of which to be ashamed. Thomas 
Alva Edison, who planned and super- 
vised the construction of the Pearl 
Street Station—and who gave the 
signal for closing the switch—was far 
ahead of his time. Two of the sta- 
tion’s features help to form the bed- 
rock of modern public utility prac- 
tice. First, it was a central station, 
selling electricity to (for that par- 
ticular time) a great 
number and variety of 
customers. Second, the 
dynamo was _ connected 
directly with its motive 
power, and both rested 
m the same bedplate. To- 
day, the 125-horsepower 
reciprocating steam en- 
gines have given way to 
turbines with vastly in- 
creased power, but both 
turbine and dynamo still 
are joined as a single 
electricity-producing ma- 
chine. 

The present New York 
Edison Company took 
form in 1901 when the 





Blank & Stoller, Inc. 


Edison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany and a number of other central 
stations in Manhattan joined hands. 
Later, it became a unit in New York’s 
great Consolidated Gas Company sys- 
tem, which, through several affiliated 
electric companies, sells electricity in 
Greater New York. 


While the New York Edison Com- 
pany descends directly from the Edi- 
















“Old Jumbo,” one of the 
six 100-kilowatt dynamos 
in the old Pearl Street 
Station (below), stood but 
little taller than a man. 
At the right is one of the 
New York Edison Com- 
pany’s gigantic new 160,- 
000-kilowatt generators in 
the. East River station 


son Electric Illuminating Company, 
all of the New York City power com- 
panies in the Consolidated Gas sys- 
tem can claim at least collateral 
descent. And the contrast between 
the ancestor and its descendants pre- 
sents a vivid picture of fifty years of 
central station development. 

The Edison Electric Illuminating 
Company started out with six 100- 
kilowatt dynamos, each of which 
could light from 1,200 to 1,750 six- 
teen candle-power incandescent 
lamps; 200 customers were on its 
books ; 78 employees were on its pay- 
roll. To-day, Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany’s affiliated electric companies 
have a total capacity of 2,356,700 
kilowatts which represents power to 
light more than forty-seven million 
50-watt lamps; the Hudson avenue 
station in Brooklyn (the largest steam 
generating plant in the world) has 
770,000 kilowatts of generating ca- 
pacity and a single generator rated at 
160,000 kilowatts. More than 31,000 
employees attend to the needs of two 
million customers. 

The progress in operating technique 
has been no less marked. The Pearl 
Street plant, for example, could fur- 
nish 28,800 pounds of steam an hour 
in 1882. In 1932, a single boiler in 


the East River Station, one of several 
gigantic power plants, can supply 
1,250,000 pounds of steam in the 
same time. 

To those who still serve and carry 





on in this great industry has been be- 
queathed the memory of a famous 
leader, Thomas Alva Edison, whose 
zeal for the good of humanity was 
as great as it was unselfish. Into our 
keeping has been entrusted the in- 
dustry he founded, a wonderful herit- 
age, laden with still more wonderful 
possibilities. There are no boun- 
daries, no limitations, for electric 
service, nor will the beneficial work of 
the electrical industry ever be finished. 
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How General Mills Increases Profits by Working 


from Exact Knowledge 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 





FEW weeks ago, General Mills, 

Inc., of Minneapolis, Minne- 

sota, made public an annual 
report which—for the year ended 
May 3l—showed increased earnings 
in comparison with the previous 
year. .. . Readers who have followed 
earnings trends as they have been re- 
ported during the current Summer 
will realize how nearly unique is this 
achievement. 

This actual increase in earnings is, 
however, but one indication of what 
General Mills, an organization formed 
in 1928, has been accomplishing dur- 
ing the past four years. Another in- 
dication is its phenomenal success in 
the marketing of new products in the 
face of already well-established com- 
petition. Say “Wheaties,” “Bis- 
quick,” or. ““Softasilk cake flour’ to 
any grocer or baker, and you will 
hear more of the story. 

Intelligent, purposeful organiza- 
tion is and always has been absolute- 
ly essential to any real and perma- 
nent success in business. 

Action (and particularly marketing 
activity) based on knowledge instead 
of on hunch is a second factor neces- 
sary to-day as it never was before. 

To a remarkable degree, both of 
these essentials are present in and re- 


sponsible for the success of General 
Mills. 

The theory of organization is a 
topic most business men like to keep 
away from. It is dry, uninteresting, 
‘theoretical,’ they feel. 

Yet here, in the case of General 
Mills, is a living, breathing, highly 
“practical” example of how intelligent 
attention to the theory of organiza- 
tion can vitalize a business undertak- 
ing—how it can make possible a suc- 
cess under adverse conditions and in 
the face of established and widespread 
competition. 


ENERAL MILLS is one of the 
many consolidations of the year 
1928. 

The famous Gold Medal flour mills 
of Washburn Crosby Company of 
Minneapolis, profitable for 33 years: 
properties of Red Star Milling Com- 
pany of Wichita, Kansas; the Royal, 
the Rocky Mountain, the Kalispell 
mills in Montana—these were the 
units with which the new General 
Mills started its life in 1928. Within 
a few months other mills in Texas 
and Oklahoma, and the plants of 
Sperry Flour Company, in California. 
Oregon, Washington and Utah were 
added. Also the Larrowe Milling Co. 
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Nowadays people speak scorn- 
fully of consolidations. Size has 
been a handicap these last three 
years, and the fast-moving inde- 
pendent unit has had the advan- 
tage. 
tion which, in its short life, seems 


But here is one consolida- 


to have enjoyed all the advan- 
tages of unified structure and 
purpose plus the advantages usu- 
ally attributed to 
small management. 


independent, 











of Michigan, producers of animal 
feeds. 

Here were manufacturing units 
and sales organizations covering the 
country, using the different character- 
istic wheats of each important wheat 
region, and meeting the marketing 
problems peculiar to each area. Some 
of their products were sold only in 
the immediate neighborhood of their 
manufacture, some were sold inter- 


nationally. Most of them were 
staples (chiefly white flour), others 
specialties. But all were derived 


from wheat. 

Should this new grouping be pulled 
tightly together under unified man- 
agement, to gain all the advantages 
of centralization ? 

Or should the various units be left 
free to work out their own destinies, 
that the benefits of individual initia- 
tive and independent action be not 
lost ? 


N most consolidations, one or the 

other seems to have been done. 
But General Mills has found a better 
way. 

General Mills itself does not sell 
a dollar’s worth of goods. All sales 
are made by the sales organizations of 
the individual companies. And the 
entire organization set-up is so con- 
ceived that in making their sales and 
in manufacturing their products the 
individual organizations can have the 
maximum of help from headquarters 
—the maximum value of unification 
—with the minimum of interference, 
each working for an individual profit 
on its own efforts. 

Consider, for instance, the organi- 
zation of the Sperry Flour Company, 
covering the Pacific Coast. (The Ok- 
lahoma City Mill & Elevator Co. or 
the Washburn Crosby Company, Inc., 
unit in Buffalo, others of General 
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Win 1932 Markets 


Mills’ 14 divisions would be equally 
good examples. In all cases, the prin- 
ciples are the same. ) 

To begin with, the Sperry organi- 
zation is freed from all worry about 
what may be called “overhead func- 
tions.” Finance, corporate records, 
insurance, national taxes, accounting 
methods and policies, national adver- 
tising, purchasing as applied to na- 
tional contracts (tires, for instance) : 
all these are centralized in Minne- 
apolis. 

Secondly, important service func- 
tions are performed or 
directed in  Minnea- 
polis, for the benefit of 
all units. Chemical re- 
search looking to bet- 
terment of product or 
development of new 
products, is one. 

Products control is a 
second. Manufactur- 
ing service is another. 
Flour sales service is 
another. Help in local 
purchasing methods, in 


sales to bakers, feed 
sales, and sales af 
packaged foods and 


family flour are still 
others. 


But, third, these 
service functions are 
not a_ substitute for 
local management. 


They are not red tape. 
They do not take away 
from the local group 
one iota of responsibil- 
ity for getting results. 


AKE as an exam- 

ple General Mills’ 
outstanding achieve- 
ments in the national 
marketing of packaged 
specialties. Wheaties (a breakfast 
food) have very quickly been made a 
nationally popular wheat cereal. Bis- 
quick, a flour for home-made biscuits, 
has made even the biscuit-proud farm- 
ers’ wives in Maine abandon their 
lifetime biscuit recipes.* Wheaties 
were practically unknown in 1928, 
and Bisquick didn’t exist. 

To work out and direct plans for 
marketing such packaged specialties, 
General Mills has, at Minneapolis, a 
package-marketing specialist respon- 
sible directly to President James F. 
Bell. 

But 
other 


Sperry too (and each of the 
geographical units), has its 


= ‘ 
So_ reports .a member of Forses staff, just 
ack from Maine vacationing. 





package-marketing director, whose 
job is to show the Sperry organization 
how to apply the plans and methods 
developed under the direction of the 
Minneapolis expert. This local pack- 
age man works very closely with the 
Minneapolis package specialist. With 
package men from other units, he 
goes twice a year to Minneapolis to 
become thoroughly familiar with 


plans for the ensuing six months. 
But note these points. The Sperry 

package man is responsible, not to 

Minneapolis, but to the president of 






























General Mills 
insists on 
knowing the 


way at every 
step. Each new 
product is 
tested in com- 
pany labora- / 
tories and by ; 
a thousand 
housewives in 


their homes 
before _ being 
put on_ the 
market. Es- 
tablished 
products are 
retested daily 
in the com- 


pany’s kitchens 
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Sperry Flour Company. At the same 
time, he furnishes regularly to Min- 
neapolis reports of the package-mar- 
keting progress of his own unit, and 
he has the right to inform Minne- 
apolis if he feels that his own com- 
pany is not making the progress that 
it should in package marketing. 

Maximum help, minimum interfer- 
ence. 


UITE as important to General 

Mills as domestic purchases of 

packaged goods are the purchase 
and successful use of its staple and 
specialty flours by bakers. So, again, 
there is at Minneapolis a_ service 
specialist on bakers’ sales. And 
again Sperry and each other unit has 
its own specialist in this field. Their 
relationships, responsibilities and the 
local freedom of action are precisely 
as in the case of packaged goods. 

So, too, for each major grouping 
of products there is both a central 
and a local service specialist. And for 
manufacturing (the local man is pro- 
duction manager); for product con- 
trol; for purchasing. 

Service from Minneapolis with 
freedom of local action were the sec- 
ond and third in my catalog of points 
in the action-getting set-up of Gen- 
eral Mills. 

A fourth link comes in the fact 
that the presidents of all the subsid- 
lary units constitute the Operating 
Board of General Mills. This operat- 
ing board, in consultation with the 
president and the Executive Commit- 
tee of General Mills, determines op- 


At this season, products-control 
men work day and night finding 
out exactly how wheat from each 
growing territory will perform 
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erating policies and plans 
that affect the entire com- 
pany. Thus there is an 
additional safeguard to 
autonomy, because when 
local-company experts ap- 
ply marketing or manu- 
facturing or purchasing 
policies to their own units 
after a semi-annual visit 
to Minneapolis, they are 
applying policies which 
their own presidents have 
shared in developing. 

Fifth, should be men- 
tioned the value of check- 
up and comparison. With 
manufacturing men, pack- 
age men, bakers’ men and 
other staff executives of 
the individual units send- 
ing their progress reports 
to their respective. associ- 
ates in Minneapolis, and 
with each specialist in 
Minneapolis making to 
the officers of General 
Milis a unified report on 
his specialty, continuous 
comparisons are possible. 
A number of these com- 
parisons are reduced to 
index numbers of performance and 
sent to the presidents of subsidiaries. 
Thus Sperry’s president (to use once 
more the same example) has before 
him each month a report which tells 
straightforwardly in what respects 
his company excels the standards of 
achievement attained by the other 
companies, in what respects it is aver- 
age, in what respects it lags. 


ITH this comparison is includ- 

ed also the budget comparison. 
All divisions of the company work on 
budgets (prepared locally but brought 
into unity at Minneapolis) which set 
the year’s standard not onlv for sales 
and production but also for profits. 
Month by month each unit knows 
how much of its expected profits it 
is achieving, and how its record 
compares with that of the other 
units. 

I leave it to readers whether a more 
effective set-up to keep a great organ- 
ization on its toes, with the full bene- 
fits and none of the usual hindrances 
of centralized ownership, has been de- 
vised. 

In no respect have General Mills 
units reaped greater benefit from 
central ownership than in the devel- 
opment of marketing plans based on 
precise knowledge (which I have al- 
ready named as one of the essentials 
of this company’s success ). 

The overnight successes of Wheat- 
ies and Bisquick under 1931-1932 
conditions have seemed almost mirac- 
ulous. Yet I venture to say that 











Through research in cereal chemistry, the central laborator- 
ies of General Mills have developed a method for overcoming 


the traditional softness of Southwestern wheats, 


troublesome to bakers 


General Mills could do it again, and 
will do it again, with newer products. 


OT miracles, but the successful 

application of know-your-way- 
at-every-step technique has been re- 
sponsible. Here are the steps: 

1. Research in cereal chemistry. 
This beginning of all new products 
not only creates each new item but 
also assures that, under laboratory 
conditions, it will behave as it is sup- 
posed to behave. 

2. Kitchen testing. The company’s 
own domestic science experts try out 
each new product. 

3. Preliminary consumer tests. Ap- 
proximately a thousand housewives 
are given samples of the new prod- 
uct without being told its name, are 
asked to try it out in their own kit- 
chens and on their own tables. If 
the new product were not a “hit” at 
this stage, the company would go no 
farther with it. 

4. Packaging. The exact form in 
which the product will reach the con- 
sumer is worked out, with utility, 
merchandising appeal, and produc- 
tion methods all considered. 

5. Test advertising. Entirely dif- 
ferent advertising campaigns are 
worked out, and each campaign tested 
in three different cities. These cities 
are chosen so as to yield a reasonable 
cross section of response in the entire 
United States. The tests definitely 
establish the relative marketing pow- 
er of different campaigns, and con- 
tinuing tests show, among other 
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things, the value of differ- 
ent advertising media.* 

6. Broadening the 
market. Using tested ad- 
vertising copy in news- 
papers, tested radio ap- 
peal for local stations, and 
tried-out methods of ob- 
taining local distribution, 
the new product is now 
rapidly introduced to all 
cities of more than 100,- 
000 population. 

7. Complete nationaliza- 
tion. At this stage, local 
advertising is “pulled,” 
and national advertising in 
magazines, newspapers 
and over the radio com- 
mences. 

8. Continuation. Sub- 
sequently local advertising 
is used only where it is 
needed to reinforce a local 
situation or bring a lag- 
ging community up to 
market quotas reached 
elsewhere. 


HAT amazes most 

people is the rapid- 
ity with which marketing 
proceeds under this care- 
fully worked out and cautious pro- 
cedure. From kitchen testing to the 
end of the tests on local advertising 
is about nine months. In_ ninety 
days more, national marketing has 
been practically achieved. 

So important has General Mills 
considered this thorough testing of 
advertising and of markets at every 
step of the way that 10 per cent. of 
its generous advertising appropriation 
is devoted to it. 

Many examples could be given of 
the interesting ways in which all parts 
of General Mills’ organization are 
working together to build up the 
business. How, for instance, schools 
for bakers have been held, in Minne- 
apolis and (this Summer) in Buf- 
falo, to help bakers to make better 
cakes regardless of whose flour they 
use. How the company works out 
and tests its own radio activities. 
How, as the growing season prog- 
resses from South to North, samples 
of wheat from every important 
wheat section in the United States 
are actually tested in General Mills 
laboratories to determine their char- 
acteristics. 

All these examples, however, 
would merely serve to make stronger 
the picture of an organization which 
is on its toes and currently successful 
because it is intelligently tied together 
and because it believes in a thorough 
application of the know-your-way-at- 
every-step method. 


hitherto 





*See “Business Is Learning How to Test Ad- 
vertising,” FORBES, August 1, page 11 
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THOUGHTS 
ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


N matters of such general concern 

as banking—and, may I add, tax- 
ation also—it seems to me that par- 
tisan politics should not enter. These 
are fundamental questions which 
vitally affect the welfare of the whole 
country, and when that welfare is in- 
volved we should think not of class 
or sectional or partisan advantage, 
but of what is economically sound 
and for the best interest of the coun- 
trv—Andrew W. Mellon. 


It isn’t the mountain ahead that 
wears you out—it’s the grain of sand 
in your shoe. Be master of your petty 
annoyances and conserve your 
energies for the big, worthwhile 
things.—Service. 


We must get not only our money’s 
worth these days, but also life’s 
worth.—Henry Hallam Tweedy. 


Co-operation and not competition 
is the life of trade—wWilliam C. 
Fitch. 


Things that are fearful lose their 
angry look to the man who orders 
his own life according to the measure 
of his wisdom.—Dr. J. Stuart 
Holden. 


Every man, however obscure, how- 
ever far removed from the general 
recognition, is one of a group of men 
impressible for good, and impressible 
for evil, and it is in the nature of 
things that he cannot really improve 
himself without in some degree im- 
proving other men.—Charles Dickens. 


Life is what we are alive to. It is 
not length but breadth. To be alive 
only to appetite, pleasure, pride, 


money-making, and not to goodness 
and kindness, purity and love, God 
and eternal hopes, is to be all but 
dead.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


Keep up your courage—it may pay 
you dividends just when you expect 
it the least—Jovial Jottings. 


Little wastes in great establish- 
ments, continually occurring, may de- 
feat the energies of a mighty capital. 
—Power Wagon. 


8 
A Text 


For where envy and conten- 
tion is, there is inconstancy 
and evil work.—St. James 
3:16. 


Sent in by H. E. Burwell, Troy, 
N. Y. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


Let him not who is houseless, pull 
down the house of another, but let 
him work diligently and build one for 
himself, thus by example assuring 
that his own shall be safe from vio- 
lence when built.—Abraham Lincoln. 


The Seven Deadly Sins 


Policies without principles. 

Wealth without work. 

Pleasure without conscience. 

Knowledge without character. 

Commerce and industry without 
morality. 

Science without humanity, 

Worship without sacrifice. 

—The Art of Living Successfully. 


The American people will not for- 
ever abandon themselves as slaves 
either to a defiant autocracy of crime 
or to a ruthless autocracy of finance 
and business. Certainly, in the sphere 
of industry we may look for increas- 
ing readjustments and revolutions in 
the relation between capital and labor, 
and in the regulation of production 
and consumption and distribution. 
But from this angle, also, the demand 
for a new order of trustworthy 
leadership is general and insistent. 
—John Newton McCormick. 





ET a man fasten himself to some 
great idea, some large truth, 
some noble cause, even in the affairs 
of this world, and it will send him 
forward with energy, with steadfast- 
ness, with confidence. This is what 
Emerson meant when he said, ‘Hitch 
your wagon to a star.” These are 
potent, the commanding, the enduring 
men—in our own history; men like 
Washington and Lincoln. They may 
fail, they may be defeated, they may 
perish; but onward moves the cause 
and their souls go marching on with 
it, for they are a part of it; they 
have believed in it—Henry Van 
Dyke. 


In the busy hive of competition we 
must learn to take the wax with the 
honey.—Exchange. 


We live to learn—that we may 
learn to live. We welcome good books 
as we welcome good friends. We 
hunger for knowledge that will 
broaden our mental horizon and dig 
deep into the well of learning for a 
better understanding of an interest- 
ing people. We follow unknown 
jungle trails and tramp burning 
deserts that we may see, and hear, 
and know. We bend every effort for 
a fuller, richer and happier life. Yet 
how little effort we put forth for a 
safer life-—Floyd Gibbons. 


To hear some business men grous- 
ing, one would think that life was a 
disease, from which they longed to be 
set free as soon as possible. 

To see their dull fishy eyes, one 
would think that nothing in the world 
was worth a glance. 

It is a pity that there were not some 
kindly giant who could take these 
men over his knee and give them a 


‘sound spanking, to wake them up out 


of their trance of pessimism. 
Every day we live we should be 
full of amazement and interest at the 
astounding drama of life, in which, 
for a few brief years, we are privi- 
leged to play our part.—Efficiency 
Magazine (London). 





A NEW Way to KNOW 


Business Conditions 





66 OW’S BUSINESS?” 
That most frequent of all 
questions in business circles 
never was more important than it 1s 
as we enter the crucial period of 
Autumn, 1932. 
Hence the importance and value of 


ForsEs new Business Pictograph, 
now first presented after nearly a 
year of preparation and research by 
ForsEs staff. The Pictograph, a new 
and improved method of indicating 
business conditions, has been created 
so that readers of this magazine may 
have the most accurate and up-to- 
date information possible about the 
course of business in every part of 
the country. 

The Pictograph has been con- 
structed not only to be of general 
interest to every reader but also to 
serve as a tool of utmost value to 
sales managers, collection managers, 
mail order managers, bankers, and all 
who distribute goods, market their 
services, arrange installment financing 
or whose income or business plans are 
in any way affected by what goes on 
in different parts of the country. 

At the same time, it has value to 
any business executive or adminis- 
trator, because if it is watched from 
issue to issue, it will serve as a sur- 
prisingly accurate business barometer. 
(This has been shown by Picto- 
graphs made earlier for our own 
study and testing. ) 

So that business men may plan 
their activities to get maximum re- 
sults from expenditure of money and 
human effort, the Pictograph does two 
things never previously attempted. 

1. For immediate action, and for 
comparison of salesmen’s or collec- 
tion results in different territories, it 
shows the present relative condition 
of business in different areas. (See 
A, B, C, D on the map.) 

2. For near-future planning, it 
gives the direction of the trend in all 
areas where important changes are 
occurring. (Shown by shaded areas, 
with lines trending up or down.) 


N all cases, comparisons are 
made with business as it was ex- 
actly a year ago. For this, there are 
two reasons. One is that, with con- 
stant change going on (and especially 
such violent changes as have recently 





occurred), there is no such thing as 
“normal.” Comparisons made with 
an assumed normal based on business 
activity previous to 1930 are more 
theoretical than practical. The sec- 
ond reason is that in practically all 
businesses, records of last year’s vol- 
ume in various territories are readily 
available for convenient comparison. 
Older records are not. 

An important advantage of this 
method of comparison is that season- 
al rises and falls are effectively 
ironed out. In many cases, business 
gains (such as the opening of mills 
and factories) are at the present time 
being widely heralded which are in 
fact only seasonal gains, always to be 
expected in Summer. On the other 
hand, many cases of basic improve- 
ment are being overlooked because 
dollar volume is still falling off— 
though not as fast as is usual at this 
season. 


N excellent example of the dual 
A purpose of the Pictograph will 
be found in what it shows, at the 
present time, in the area around New 
York City. 

This entire district has been and 
still is (in comparison with last year) 
less active than the territory sur- 
rounding it. Therefore, it will be 
found marked grade C on the map. 
On the other hand, renewed activity 
in the stock market has brought to 
the New York district a slight but 
very definite improvement, whereas 
there are fewer signs of improve- 
ment in the territory outside of New 
York City. Thus, on the map, the 
New York City region will be found 
shaded with rising lines, to indicate 
the change that is taking place. 

One of the most satisfactory cur- 
rent improvements recorded by the 
Pictograph is that which is occurring 
in the Boston territory. Here, mid- 
Summer business has actually been 
above the levels of early Summer in- 
stead of falling off as usual. In the 
highly industrialized cities immedi- 
ately surrounding Boston, the trend 
is mixed. In the cotton mill town of 
Fall River, mid-August business was 
the lowest of the Summer, whereas 
in its neighbor, New Bedford, the to- 
tal volume of business was the high- 
est of the Summer. Other textile 
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towns, such as Lowell, have been 
holding up well to early Summer 
levels, while in the shoe towns, 
Brockton and Lynn, business has dis- 
tinctly declined, and in Worcester 
and Springfield, August business was 
at the lowest levels of the Summer. 

As in Boston, the situation in 
Providence is highly encouraging. 
Here August business started out 
strong as July, whereas last year it 
fell off from earlier levels. 


MPROVEMENTS shown on the 

Pictograph, it will be realized, do 
not necessarily indicate an actual in- 
crease in volume of business (such 
as has occurred in parts of New 
England). Around Cincinnati, for 
instance, Summer business has fallen 
off, but not as much as last year. In 
some of the late Summer weeks, 
business was actually better than in 
June, but not consistently so. 

The Pictograph finds the anthra- 
cite towns in Pennsylvania still hold- 
ing up well. But steel towns such as 
Butler and Homestead, Pennsyl- 
vania; Camden, Middletown and 
Warren, Ohio; Gary, Indiana; and 
Birmingham, Alabama, have been 
dropping off more rapidly than last 
year. In Pittsburgh, however, where 
steel is not so-predominantly a basis 
of business income, August -started 
out better than June. 

In the Southeast, developments are 
at present less encouraging than in 
the Northeast. Business around 
Charleston is distinctly bad, and the 
cotton mill towns everywhere are 
showing the effect of this Summer’s 
policy of underproduction. At Dan- 
ville, Virginia, and Durham, North 
Carolina, there has been slight im- 
provement since the low point of late 
July, and one Durham mill has an- 
nounced a ten per cent. pay increase. 
In Lynchburg, Virginia, there is a 
very definite pickup from the low 
point, which came a little later last 
year. 

Atlanta has maintained throughout 
the Summer a more favorable posi- 
tion than the territory surrounding 
it, and in Richmond, Virginia, the 
Pictograph indicates a comparative 
decline only because for a time Rich- 
mond business was almost at last 
year’s levels. Florida reports that 
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Forbes Business Pictograph 





Depicts Graphically What’s Happening to 
Business All Over the United States 
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How to read the Pictograph: 

If you want to know where busi- 
ness is relatively best, good, not so 
good, and poorest To-day, study the 
areas marked A, B, C, D. 

A is best. 

8 is next best. 

C is relatively bad. 

I) is very bad. 
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If you want to know where changes 
are taking place that will affect busi- 
ness 7 0-morrow, where business con- 
tinues to improve, has recently im- 
proved, or continues downward, study 
the shaded areas. 
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All comparisons are made with this time a year ago. 





Miami is having an unusually large 
number of Summer visitors, and 
business is much nearer to last year’s 
levels than it was in early Summer. 


N one district of the Middle West, 
starting immediately west of Chi- 

cago and reaching to Iowa, compari- 
son with last year is about as un- 
favorable as in any place in the 
United States, but in the Eastern 
part of this area there has been an 
actual increase in business since late 
July. 

Readers who have watched the re- 
turn of commodity prices, in which 
hogs led the way, have been inclined 
to visualize a sudden improvement in 
the farmer’s condition. Such im- 
provement as has occurred has been 
far from uniform. 

Central Illinois cities, including 
Bloomington, Danville, Decatur, 
Springfield, have felt the betterment, 





and Chicago, though still a “C’’ terri- 
tory, has felt it slightly. In Iowa, 
however, one of the best and several 
of the worst situations in the United 
States exist side by side. The area 
figuring in the “farmers’ strike” 
which got under way in August has 
in some parts been doing only half 
the business of early Summer, 
whereas last year the mid-Summer 
slump was very slight. 


ORTHEASTERN Oklahoma, 
especially in and around 
Bartlesville, is apparently the one 
place in the United States where, 
since mid-June, business as a whole 
has been constantly running ahead of 
last year. Guthrie and Tulsa, also 
.in oil territory, have shown definite 
improvement, but Guthrie is still well 
below last year’s levels. 
On the whole, there seems to have 
been more recent gain in Texas than 


anywhere else in the United States, 
although this gain in many cases is 
negative, being largely a checking of 
the falling off which usually occurs 
in late Summer. Some agricultural 
towns in Kansas failed to have, this 
year, the mid-Summer seasonal rise 
of 1931, but they are now holding 
up where last year their business ac- 
tivity fell off. 

Farther to the West, the relatively 
favorable sugar beet situation is in 
part responsible for the fact that 
Southern Idaho and Colorado make a 
better showing on the Pictograph 
than the territory on either side of 
them. 

On the coast, Los Angeles, which 
last year suffered more severely 
than its rival San Francisco, is now, 
by comparison, doing somewhat bet- 
ter, while interior districts near both 
these cities are above the average 
for the Far West. 
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and went to work. 

Dazzled by the wreaths of 
glory which the public showered on 
1927’s trans-Atlantic flyers, many of 
those who had taken part in aviation’s 
first burst of commercial activity lost 
sight of that prosaic necessity of all 
business—profits. 

The vast trough of capital at 
which aviation fed did nothing to 
temper this attitude. Had less money 
been at hand, a great many lines 
would never have been opened, a 
great many airports would never 
have been built, burdensome overhead 
charges would never have been in- 
curred. But the money invited spend- 
ing. 

And suddenly, in 1930, came the 
awakening. Profits were necessary 
—and they were absent. 

People would not fly merely for 
the sake of flying in numbers suf- 
ficient to cover high operating costs ; 
the advantages of flight scarcely off- 
set the difficulty in buying tickets, 
in making connections, and in obtain- 
ing accurate information on sched- 
ules. Convenience had to be in- 
creased ; traffic had to be developed ; 
real reasons had to be given for using 
the air route; rates had to come 
down; and costs had to be forced 
down with them. 

What the airlines have accom- 
plished since that awakening of 1930 
constitutes a record of reorganization, 
of cost-cutting, of traffic develop- 
ment, of the appli- 
cation of business 
thinking in a field 
where it had large- 
ly been absent that 
would be a credit 
to any industry. 


L: 1930, aviation took off its coat 


AKE, for ex- 

ample, the 
task the Aviation 
Corporation faced 
in untangling the 
lines of its far-flung 
subsidiaries. When 
the company was 
organized in 1929, 
it held the stock of 
a miscellaneous as- 
sortment of air 
lines sprawling over 
the Eastern half 


AVIATION Trades Romance 
for BUSINESS METHODS 


By HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


of the United States from Montreal 
to New Orleans, from Massachusetts 
to Texas. Some held profitable mail 
contracts, others attempted to subsist 
largely on passenger traffic. Each 
company had a full list of officers, its 
own repair shops, its own ideas of op- 
erating procedure. No fewer than 
fourteen makes, and many more 
types, of planes were listed in equip- 
ment rosters. 


K' )R a time, operations were car- 
ried on with this set-up, but stag - 
gering deficits soon forced a change. 
In 1930, the individual companies 
were liquidated and re-formed into 
operating divisions of a new company, 
American Airways, Inc., with, in 
some cases, the original president 
heading his line as vice-president in 
charge of that division. Schedules 
were co-ordinated more closely and 
in some cases duplicate functions 
were eliminated. But operating defi- 
cits still continued. Only within the 
past two months have the final steps 
in this reorganization been taken. 
To-day, no longer has each division 
its own vice-president, traffic and 
operations managers, and overhaul 
shops. A single general traffic man- 
ager oversees the activities of a mail, 


Aviation looks to General Air Express, 
whose shipments first took the air in 
August, for new and lucrative traffic 
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an express, and a passenger tratftic 
manager; a single operations man- 
ager replaces several; and central 
shops at St. Louis do all repair and 
overhaul work. 

The importance, from an_ ex- 
pense-reducing point of view, of 
overhaul centralization should not be 
underestimated. If five or six lines 
run their own shops, expensive equip- 
ment is duplicated; work flows 
spasmodically through the plant; and 
mechanics and machinery sometimes 
are idle, sometimes are working over- 
time. The broader the source of 
overhaul jobs, the better the oppor- 
tunity to schedule them economically 
and efficiently. And by drawihg such 
work from every one of its many 
routes, American Airways is taking 
large strides toward the day when its 
financial statements will show a 
streak of daylight between income 
and expense. 

3ut what about operating costs, a 
major item in airline expense ledg- 
ers? When ways and means of beat- 
ing them down are scrutinized, an 
iconoclast looms large in the picture 
—the Ludington Line, which flies 
passengers and express between New 
York and Washington with de- 
partures every hour on the hour. 
With the exception of Scadta in Co- 
lombia, Ludington is the sole example 
of a major airline operating at a 
profit without government aid in the 
form of subsidies or mail contracts. 
When the first Ludington plane took 

off late in 1930, it 
| y/, introduced a new 

“ y idea to air trans- 
mae = portation: that fre- 
quent schedules and 
rates competing 
directly with those 
of railroads will 
bring more people 
to flying, and that 
the greater density 
of traffic will fill 
the planes and 
bring in profits. To 
prove its point, 
Ludington carried 
75,000 passengers 
in its first year, by 
far the greatest 
number carried up 
to that time on 2 
single line. And it 
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cleared a profit; only $8,000, it is 
true, but the significance of that 
figure outweighed its size. 


EVERTHELESS, it takes more 
than frequent service and low 
rates to make a profit when tri- 
motored planes usually eat up a dollar 
for every mile they fly. Ludington 
claims an operating cost of 37.5 cents 


ge oe 





Ludington’s every-hour-on-the-hour service shattered airline 
traditions and brought thousands of new patrons to aviation 


a mile for its first year. Its 
planes are tri-motors, but 
the number to be purchased 
was decided on the basis of 
the schedules to be main- 
tained rather than on an 
optimistic estimate of traf- 
fc. And the planes were 
bought at post-1929 prices ; 
thus, depreciation charges 
per mile flown are lower 
than the average. 

Then, too, the Ludington 
Line holds no mail con- 
tracts and it is free to dis- 
pose of those’ operating 
procedures whose use is 
encouraged by the govern- 
ment but which do not 
necessarily affect dependability and 
safety. A single pilot mans each ship. 
Engine idling and needless taxiing 
are reduced to a minimum to con- 
serve fuel. Two-way radio (expen- 
sive and heavy enough to reduce pay- 
load appreciably) is replaced by a 
block signal system at airports along 
the route, in which powerful lights 
tell the pilot whether to proceed to 
the next block or to stop for orders. 
Since planes are written off on a time 
rather than a use basis, quick turn- 
arounds and intensive use of equip- 
ment have reduced costs substan- 
tially; the more the planes are used 
within their estimated life, the less 
they cost per trip. In spite of these 
cost-cutting innovations, profits do 
not justify extensive improvements, 
and Ludington wants a mail contract 
so it can put them into effect and 
better its service. 





HAT can be done in reducing 

operating costs without varying 
from government recommendations 
(which are, in the opinion of some 
aviation executives, unduly burden- 
some) is strikingly shown in the case 
of Transcontinental & Western Air, 
which flies planes between New York, 
Chicago, and the Pacific Coast. The 
company’s experience has shown 
conclusively that 
the common 
practice of writ- 
ing a plane off 
the books after 
three years and 
an engine after 
1,500 hours of 
operation is too 
conservative; 
four years for 
planes and 2,500 
to 3,000 hours 
for engines 
comes closer to 
the facts as the 
company sees 
them. As the 
depreciation 








Sampling finds a new field. The airlines are making many cus- But 
tomers by offering short complimentary flights to prospects 


policy has been 
liberalized, op- 
erating costs 
have come 
down. Gasoline 
is now purchas- 
ed in bulk at 
a contract price 
instead of, as 
formerly, in 
small lots at 
individual ports 
of call. More 
frequent sched- 
ules and the or- 
ganization of a 
central operating 
base and dis- 
patching head- 
quarters at Kansas City have made it 
possible to more than double the 
number of hours per day each plane 
spends in the air, reducing the de- 


preciation charge per mile by more 
than half. Pilots now fly an aver- 
age of ninety hours a month instead 
of sixty, which reduces salary costs 
per mile. And their numbers have 
been cut down by closer scheduling 
and by extending the distance be- 
tween division points. 

Even equipment has not escaped 
the scrutiny for ways of reducing ex- 
penses. Mail compartments have 
been transferred from the body of 
the plane to the wings with these re- 
sults: seating capacity has been in- 
creased from ten to twelve, payload 
has been stepped up by five hundred 
pounds, and a speedier, better flying, 
and more economical plane has been 
gained because the load is con- 
centrated over the center of gravity. 


Tr... . AIRLINES always has 
been a profitable unit of the 
United Aircraft & Transport Cor- 
poration; nevertheless, it has over- 
looked no opportunities of increas- 
ing efficiency. Although its lines ex- 
tend from coast to coast, overhaul 
equipment has been concentrated at 
Chicago and Cheyenne. 
Engines always have been 
confined to one make, and 
planes of two manufactur- 
ers only now are used. But 
when a _ recently placed 
order for sixty twin- 
motored, ten passenger 
transports is completed 
early next year the company 
will standardize on _ that 
one type, and will save 
much needless expense by 
reducing spare parts inven- 
tory and the varieties of 
overhaul equipment in its 
shops. ; 

no matter how 
drastically operating and 





Sixty of these 155-mile-an-hour twin-motored planes soon will 
play a major role in United Air Lines’ standardization program 


overhead costs are reduced, an empty 
plane makes no profit. Thus, in 
order to attack the problem of profits 
from another angle, airlines are em- 
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phasizing the development of traffic. 
To-day’s airline executive realizes 
that he must market his wares no less 
aggressively than the manufacturer 
of soap. In a plane which carries 
passengers as well as mail, the filling 
of empty seats means additional rev- 
enue with practically no increase in 
cost. 

If air travel is not convenient, 
prospective passengers will use some 
medium which is. To prevent such 
prospects from slipping through their 
fingers, the airlines have made con- 
venience, in all its meanings, a special 
goal. It means an increased number 
of trips per day and _ trustworthy 
interline connections. And it means, 
as well, making airline tickets and 
information widely available, and co- 
ordinating air travel with bus and 
railroad services. 

Three years ago, you might have 
inquired around ‘your city in vain for 
airline information. To-day, a tele- 
phone call to a telegraph office will 
bring you accurate information on 
schedules and connections to any part 
of North and South America. And a 
request for a ticket will bring it to 
your door in the hands of a messenger 
in a matter of minutes. In this re- 
spect, at least, the airlines, after three 
years, can offer better service than 
the railroads after a hundred. Trans- 
continental & Western Air, for ex- 
ample, has tickets on sale at all Penn- 
sylvania Railroad ticket offices; at 
5,000 Western Union and 3,000 
Postal Telegraph offices; at 350 
Greyhound bus stations; and at nu- 
merous tourist agencies and hotel 
porters’ desks throughout the United 
States. Even fraternal organizations 
are included in this network ; in many 
chapters, the company has appointed 
agents to sell tickets, solicit traffic, 
and give out information. 


ECAUSE residents of off-line 

cities rarely think of the air 
when they plan a trip, Eastern Air 
Transport and Transamerican Air- 
lines, following the example of 
Transcontinental & Western Air, 
have found valuable collaborators in 
bus lines. Through these agreements, 
bus ticket offices suggest traveling by 
air to ticket purchasers, sell through 
bus-and-air tickets, arrange for con- 
nections to on-line cities, and open 
up, as a result, wholly new groups 
of airline patrons. 

The disposition to ignore air travel 
when trips are being planned is be- 
ing assaulted, also, by such travel- 
planning services as that first offered 
by American Airways. The company 
submits to business executives for 
their own use and for that of their 
salesmen complete plans of the par- 
ticular trips in which they are inter- 


ested, which include connections, 
fares, hotel and meal costs en route, 
and allowances for stop-overs for the 
transaction of business. 

Much work has been done—and 
much has been wasted—in personal 
solicitation of air travel prospects. 
When airlines first set out to drum 
up passengers, local traffic men were 
told to visit all promising prospects 
in their vicinity to try to get them to 
use the air route. But the process 
was a time-consuming one, and little 
was accomplished; it was too much 
like trying to find a needle in a hay- 
stack. From that method, there has 
been a general swing toward letting 
advertising do the informative and 
creative work and toward using traf- 
fic men as supervisors of such local 
ticket outlets as hotel porters and 
travel agents, keeping them on their 
toes and giving them the latest in- 
formation. 


UT cannot that haystack be sifted 

so that the needle can be found 
and classified? Transcontinental & 
Western Air believes that it can. 
From an_ elaborate questionnaire 
handed out to passengers (which, 
apparently, they are glad to fill out), 
the company is learning who uses the 
line, for what purpose, and from 
what source they were influenced to 
travel by air. From a tabulated list 
of these facts, Transcontinental & 
Western Air believes that it can de- 
termine the best sources of passenger 
traffic and the groups which provide 
the largest number of passengers. 
From that time on, it will be a mat- 
ter of concentrating on primary mar- 
kets. 

Nor has sampling been neglected 
in the drive to obtain more pas- 
sengers. It seems to be as effective in 
introducing the airplane as it is in 
introducing the latest kind of break- 
fast cereal. Eastern Air Transport, 
for example, has placed much em- 
phasis on getting people up on their 
first flight. Four things are accom- 
plished: the neophytes find, usually 
to their surprise, that a flight is not 
a wild and woolly adventure but a 
prosaic proceeding; they lose that 
feeling of unfamiliarity and remote- 
ness which keeps thousands of their 
kind on the ground; they find that 
it is pleasant to fly; and they spread 
these impressions among their friends. 
Hundreds of influential men in each 
city along the company’s route have 
been taken upon introductory short 
flights. Curiously, Eastern Air Trans- 
port’s sampling has been conducted 
partly among women, on the theory 
that if women can be developed into 
air travel enthusiasts, the conversion 
of men will be half completed. Groups 
of Washington and Baltimore club- 
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women have been organized to fly to 
Newark on shopping tours, and have 
returned the same day with the latest 
in hats, dresses, and coats; or they 
have flown up in the morning to at- 
tend a New York matinee, and have 
gone home in the evening. 

Meanwhile, air express development 
has languished. Operators long have 
looked with hungry eyes at express 
as a potential source of revenue, and 
they have realized, increasingly, that 
railroad profits are derived, not from 
passengers or mail, but from the 
movement of merchandise. Planes 
with plenty of room for express ship- 
ments (which can be carried without 
additional operating cost) have flown 
without cargo; surplus equipment, 
written off the books but entirely suit- 
able for express service, has collected 
dust in hangars. 

Some few lines have worked on 
express traffic, but their success, 
along with their efforts, has been 
limited. In most cases, interline bill- 
ing has been non-existent, insurance 
coverage has been costly and in- 
adequate, and the formalities of mak- 
ing an air express shipment have been 
many and complicated. 

But this year light is breaking 
through the clouds. Railway Ex- 
press Agency’s air express service 
has reduced rates as much as 70 per 
cent., and the gain in volume has 
heen instantaneous and heavy. And in 
August, an extensive interline system, 
General Air Express, got under way. 
A co-operative organization, formed 
and supervised by the airlines them- 
selves, General Air Express handles 
shipments over seven air lines serv- 
ing 138 cities in all parts of the coun- 
try except the far Northwest. 


HIEF features are low rates, 
complete insurance coverage. 
through service to off-line cities, a 
single and uniform waybill which 
provides for any routing, and almost 
instantaneous door-to-door pickup 
and delivery service. Postal Tele- 
graph messengers or trucks respond 
at once to a telephone call; the pack- 
age goes to a concentration point, 
from which it is sent to make the first 
plane departure ; and on arrival at its 
destination, it is taken from the plane 
and delivered directly to the con- 
signee. If the destination is off the 
airline, the package is forwarded by 
the next railroad or bus connection, 
and picked up there by a messenger. 
The seasoned railroad man finds 
little that is new in this express 
system. Perhaps he is right. But it 
is new to aviation. And perhaps it is 
the beginning of a serious challenge 
to the railroad’s dominance in the fast 
shipment of valuable merchandise to 
distant corners of the United States. 
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CV hat have the 


RANSPORTATION SERVICES 
OF THIS COUNTRY 


to do with the return of 


ROSPERITY ? 











0A car DEAL. 


First, because they represent the largest invest- 
ment of wealth in the country. 

Second, because their combined secyrities, with 
the exception of those of the government, are 
more widely distributed than any other form of 
investment and therefore their ability to pay a 
return affects the income of practically everyone 
in almost every walk of life. 

Third, because their yearly disbursements for 
wages and purchases of diversified equipment and 
supplies greatly exceed those of any other allied 
group of industries. 

The restoration of earning power to the trans- 
portation agencies is the first necessity. 

This would enable the steam railroads, electric 
railways, shipping, and automobile transport com- 
panies to resume their large scale purchases so 
badly needed at this time. 

With this earning power restored, the vast 
number of our industrial enterprises that depend 


Westinghouse 


on our transportation systems to absorb a large 
percentage of their output, would immediately 
increase production to meet the greater demand 
for their products, resulting also in increased 
freight and passenger trafic and a marked and 
country-wide upturn in general conditions. 

Thousands of obsolete motive power units 
could be replaced with modern equipment of 
greater efficiency. 

Many maintenance shops and other auxiliaries 
could be rehabilitated with modern machine tools 
and other money-saving facilities. | 

Ocean tonnage, the backbone of our freight 
trade, would be reconditioned to better compete 
for the hundreds of millions of dollars we spend 
annually in ocean freight bills. 

In other words the restoration of purchasing 
power to our transportation services would mean 


the employment of thousands of people in many 
diversified branches of industry. With the con- 
fidence that such a large scale purchasing program 
would imbue, the tide would be definitely turned 
and the country as a whole would start on the 
up grade to normal conditions. 
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... B.C. Forbes Asks... 


















































AS real recovery set in? 
Advances averaging better 
than 80 per cent. and in many 
cases exceeding 200 per cent. in 
stocks leave no doubt concerning the 
substantiality of the recovery in 
stocks. Many second-grade bonds, 
notably railway issues, have rebound- 
ed 50 to 100 per cent.—another very 
impressive demonstration of resusci- 
tated faith. 

The general commodity price level 
has continued upwards for a longer 
period than at any time in the last 
three years, a development lending 
itself to very encouraging interpreta- 
tion. 

Banking and other monetary 
trends are pronouncedly in the right 
direction. 

What of trade and industry? 

The story springs to mind of a 
young woman in very modest cir- 
cumstances who married and went to 
live at a distance. Her mother, re- 
turning from a visit, expatiated at 
length to neighbors on the luxurious- 
ness°of her home, the amount of 
money she was given to spend, the 
grandness of the social whirl her 
daughter was enjoying. She finished 
up: “Only, she can’t tolerate her hus- 
band—but, there is always a some- 
thing.” 

Frankly, business and industry 
have thus far continued to lag. 


HAT everyone is mainly inter- 

ested in is, Will general busi- 
ness respond to the various helpful 
influences and start the country defi- 
nitely towards permanent recovery ? 

My guess is that it will. 

If, by any chance, all the ground 
gained should be lost, then the com- 
ing Winter would be laden with 
dynamite. 

I would rate the chances of im- 
provement at four-to-one. 

Almost every recent major devel- 
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IS THE 
RECOVERY 
REAL? 


opment has been favorable. Almost 
every major menace—unemployment 
excepted—has been either removed 
or modified. Just reflect. 

Europe, not so long since panicky 
over America’s outlook, has been 
“buying America” for two months. 
Whereas European-owned gold could 
not be withdrawn fast enough from 
America, our stock lately has mount- 
ed scores of millions of dollars. Near- 
ly every foreign exchange is now 
paying tribute to the American dol- 
lar. 

Bank failures, once genuinely 
alarming, have given way to bank re- 
openings. Strong institutions, until 
recently bent upon nothing but in- 
creasing liquidity lest runs arise, are 
now looking for acceptable borrow- 
ers. Brokers’ loans, absurdly high 
during the booms, are now absurdly 
low. Countless loans which were 
gravelv impaired are now perfectly 
good, thus eliminating necessity for 
the sacrifice of collateral. Borrowing 
on insurance policies is on the wane. 

Threatened crazy legislation, 
threatened failure to come within 
sight of balancing the national bud- 
get, threatened surrender to bonus- 
seekers, threatened catastrophic cur- 
rency inflation, threatened railway 
receiverships, threatened total col- 
lapse of commodity and _ security 
market values—all those have now 
passed. 

At least twenty-five billion dollars 
have been added to the marketable 
value of securities, agricultural com- 
modities, and other raw materials 
within the last two months. 


ESS tangible, but not less impor- 

tant, is the transformation in 
sentiment. Some of America’s most 
powerful capitalists who so lately saw 
nothing but disaster ahead have be- 
come hopeful. Some, indeed, are giv- 
ing material expression to their 


changed mental attitude. A growing 
number of corporation executives are 
acting a little less timidly. Banking 
plans to stimulate ordering of raw 
material may help. Railways, re- 
sorts, amusements report better 
patronage. Enlargement of agricul- 
tural purchasing power is being mod- 
estly reflected. 

Thus have promising foundations 
been laid for the advent of a measure 
of business activity. The Adminis- 
tration is co-operating vigorously in 
instituting and furthering construc- 
tive action in many directions. 

It’s not unreasonable to expect bet- 
terment to spread. 


URELY this is revolutionary. 

For each electrically-driven press- 
ing machine used in New York’s 
cloak and suit industry, it has been 
decreed, by arbitration, that the em- 
ployer must pay $8 a week into a 
pressers’ unemployment fund, the 
money to be administered by the 
union. Also, because it is claimed 
that machines almost double produc- 
tion, the pressers employed on them 
have had their pay increased $12 a 
week. 

Will this principle of levying, for 
the benefit of labor, a continuous 
assessment on improved machinery 
spread? Various labor unions have 
demanded that the savings effected 
by labor-saving machinery should be 
divided. In many cases, workers 
called upon to run more complicated 
machinery have received more wages. 

But this is the first case recorded 
where a direct toll has been levied by 
labor on labor-saving machinery. 
Doubtless the impartial chairman of 
the cloak and suit industry was influ- 
enced by the existence of unusual 
unemployment. The precedent is so 
important that it should be given seri- 
ous thought and thoroughly discussed. 
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Metropolitan Life's contracts 
afford a means to 


—create estates and incomes for families 





—pay off mortgages 

—educate children 

—provide income in the event of re- 
tirement 

—establish business credits 

—stabilize business organizations by 
indemnifying them against the loss 
of key-men 

—provide group protection for em- 
ployees covering accident, sickness, 
old age and death 

—provide income on account of dis- 
ability resulting from personal ac- 
cident or sickness. 


Metropolitan policies on individual lives, 
in various departments, range from 
$1,000 up to $500,000 or more, and 
from $1,000 down to $100 or less— 
premiums payable at convenient periods. 


The Metropolitan is a mutual organiza- 
tion. Its assets are held for the benefit 
of its policyholders, and any divisible 
surplus is returned to its policyholders 
in the form of dividends 
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HE day you AppREss — 
marry you be- city 
come a builder of 
the future for your 
wife and yourself. You need 


help and the best helper you 
can find in all the world is your 
partner—your wife. 


It may take years to realize 
your ambitions, but you can 
begin planning today. 


From the day your building 
begins, your purpose — first, 
last and all the time—will be 
to build toward financial inde- 
pendence for yourself and your 
wife. That purpose will be the 
corner-stone in your building. 


If you map out in advance the 
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_ While you dream of happy days 
and years ahead of you—plan for 
them—make your dreams come true 
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steps you will take, you will 
anticipate the feeling of secur- 
ity and happiness which results 
from well laid plans from which 
the “ifs” are removed. 


Ask a Metropolitan Field-Man 
to help you choose the corner- 
stone best adapted both to 
your needs and your pocket- 
book. Let him show you also, 
how, as time goes on, you can 
protect your home, educate 
your children and look forward 
to days of independence follow- 
ing days of accomplishment. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT - - * ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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A Digest for Busy Men 


PRICES 


Recovery General, Well 
Distributed and the Most 
Encouraging in Two Years 


YENERAL STRENGTH has char- 
acterized the commodity markets 
during the past month, coincident with 
formation of the new banking pool to 
finance commodity purchases. Despite 
irregularity both early and late in the 
past month, the general trend has been 
most decidedly upward. Although August 
closed with many of the commodities 
below the high levels of previous weeks, 
still they are also far above the levels 
prevailing in July and earlier in 1932, and 
the statement of last issue may be re- 
peated, that the commodity advance of 
the past month has been by far the 
largest, the most general and the most 
encouraging witnessed since the long and 


tedious decline began more than two 
years ago. 
Commodity Price Indexes 
Month Year 
Latest Ago Ago 

Daunte Index ...... 128.761 125.316 145.598 
Bradstreet’s ........ 6.7950 6.7266 8.7927 
Bureau of Labor... 64.5 63.9 72. 


With the new rise in the Bureau of 
Labor index, all of the most important 
series have now joined in a decisive 
recovery in commodity price levels. The 
weekly indexes have also continued 
strong, and the Irving Fisher index of 
200 wholesale commodities is back up 
around 62 once more, which is the high- 
est level reached since the beginning of 


April. 
This series has now been advancing 
slowly, but almost steadily, since the 


middle of June and shows a gain of 
around 5 per cent. since the low point 
recorded at that time. 


EW HIGHS FOR A YEAR PAST, 

and even new highs for a longer 
period, have been registered by some of 
the individual commodities during the 
past month for the first time since the 
long commodity decline began in 1929. 
Wheat, coffee, live stock, cotton and 
crude oil are a few of the individual 
staples which have recently registered 
high prices well above the corresponding 
levels of a year ago. 

Strength has been well distributed 
throughout practically the entire. com- 
modity list. The cotton market has been 
one of the most important and most 
spectacular performers, and despite more 
recent reaction, still shows gains of any- 
where from $5 to $10 per bale over the 
past fortnight. The grain markets have 
not been far behind, and even recent 
losses have left wheat and the lesser 
grains well above the quotations ruling 
earlier in the month. Steel prices are 


still irregular, but the miscellaneous 
metals have been strong. Coffee, sugar, 
rubber, silver and leather have also been 
in the forefront of recent gains. There 
have appeared some slightly weaker 
tendencies in crude oil and gasoline. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat. No. 2 red....$ .6734 $ 63 $ 64% 
Corn, No. 2, yellow.. 46% 45% 601% 
Geta, Ne. 2icecsis. $ .27% -2834 3214 
BMS, ona cowabassases 4.20 4.20 4.20 
BEM. cca peagaseaeaes 08% .08%4 .05% 
eS eee sn 4.15 4.75 
Beef, Family ........ 13.75 13.00 13.50 
Iron, 2X Phila. .... 13.84 14.34 16.76 
Steel, Pittsburgh ... 26.00 26.00 29.00 
EMME -cichac oven sesde 3.30 2.95 4.40 
ee rey eee 5.50 5.25 7.75 
anc, £. St. Louis... 275 2.75 3.80 
J eer tener 21.75 25.55 
RRO cd ccdatecaaane 7.45 5.90 6.50 
Meee. oi isdcaceenes 3.55 3.13 5.20 
OY ie wacacdesad .105 105 sat 
2. 0 Gre ere .86 .86 -50 


HE FARMERS’ STRIKE, which be- 

gan in Iowa toward the close of the 
past month, does not appear to have as- 
sumed major proportions as yet, but it 
is perhaps a straw in the wind to show 
that the farmers are beginning finally 
to co-operate and to borrow some of 
the tricks of industrial labor which they 
have coveted for so long. 

There is no assurance as yet that the 
Iowa strike of agricultural producers, by 
forcibly withholding their goods from the 
market, will spread from its localized 
area, but the strike has had enough pub- 
licity throughout the country to start 
farmers in other sections thinking along 
the same lines, which at least have some 
economic logic even if they are not 
strictly ethical. The bonus march on 
Washington started with a very small 
movement, but national publicity turned 
it into a major problem. 


MONEY and 
BANKING 


Exchange Rates, Gold 
Movement, Currency Cir- 
culation, All Continue 
Favorable Trends 


‘YONFIDENCE CONTINUES TO 
RECOVER not only throughout this 
country but throughout the entire world 
in’ the ability of American finance to 
work back into a healthier state than the 
financial breakdowns and_ economic 
catastrophes which were so popularly 
predicted only a few months ago. 

The outside world has been continually 
announcing its recovery in faith for 
America by purchases of the American 
dollar in foreign exchange markets. The 
flight from the dollar will go down in 
history as perhaps one of the greatest 
and most serious financial epochs in re- 


cent American history, but all indica- 
tions point to that temporary panic as 
being entirely ended. 

Foreign exchange rates have probably 
been bolstered by the normal seasonal 
movements of funds toward this country 
in anticipation of the crop movement, 
as well as by European purchases of 
American securities, but the movement 
has exceeded such a normal extent. It 
seems fairly certain that the strength 
in foreign exchange rates on this coun- 
try during the past six weeks has been 
largely a manifestation of a change in 
European sentiment, which now regards 
the American dollar as one of the few 
remaining world currencies on a firm 
gold basis. 


OLD IMPORTS have not only con- 

tinued fairly steadily during the past 
month but have displayed a definite ten- 
dency toward increase. Actual imports 
of gold have been expanded further by 
a fairly definite trend toward the release 
of foreign gold from earmarking in this 
country, and the total increase in Ameri- 
can gold stocks has run as high as 
$30,000,000 in a single day during August. 
During the month of July, our national 
gold stock increased about $55,000,000 to 
a total of nearly $4,000,000,000, according 
to Treasury Department reports. While 
the final figures will not be available for 
some time, it seems reasonable to as- 
sume a gain in American gold stocks at 
least double that for July during the 
past month. Despite such recent gains, 
however, stocks of American gold are 
still nearly $1,000,000,000 lower than a 
year ago. 

Interest Rates 


2 Wks Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Ca MROnOF oe ick cc evascecs 2% 2% 14% 
60-90 Day Time ......... 1% 14% 1% 
Commercial Paper ........ 2 2% 2 
New York Rediscount .... 2% 2% 114 


IRCULATION FIGURES are set- 

tling down to more moderate swings 
than were observed during the early 
months of the present year, and the 
more recent changes are another reflec- 
tion of the favorable recovery in do- 
mestic confidence. Although Federal 
Reserve note circulation is still far 
above normal and not so terribly much 
below the highest in recent years, 
the recent trend has been definitely 
toward lower levels. Circulation figures 
have been averaging a decline of some- 
where around $20,000,000 per week dur- 
ing most of the past month. 

No figures are available to indicate the 
beginnings of inflation through rapid in- 
crease of national bank note circula- 


tion under the terms of the Home Loan 
Bank bill, but a substantial amount of 
increase may be logically expected over 
the coming months. 


Further check to 
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Over 100 Miles Per Hour 


That’s over 146 feet in one second. 
Amazing speed for an absolutely stock 
car!—Greatest test of built-in quality 
Conclusive proof of 
efficient performance! Why pay more 


and durability! 


and not enjoy the many exclusive supe- 
riorities, including Dual-Ratio, obtain- 
able only in the World’s Champion 
Auburn? A car capable of such un- 


precedented achievements can meet 


160 HP @ low as *975 


your requirements better, easier, longer, 
Ask your 
Auburn dealer for a demonstration. 


and more economically. 


Under supervision of the American Au- 
tomobile Association, Auburn breaks 
all strictly stock open and closed car rec- 
ords for speed from 1 to 500 miles on the 
sun-baked floor of Muroc Dry Lake, 
California. Fastest time was 100.7746 


Miles Per Hour for one mile. 


f.o.b. Auburn, 


Indiana 


Equipment other than standard ,extra. AUBURN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, Auburn, Indiana. Division of Cord Corporation. 
All prices subject to change without notice. 




















More for your 
money at the 
New Yorker” 


says Chicago executive 


— get more real comfort and A-1 
service at the New Yorker than at any 
other hotel I know of,” declares the presi- 
dent of a well-known Chicago company. 
“Yet rates are surprisingly moderate. 


“Their $3.50 rooms are marvels of com- 
fort and convenience. Their food is always 
good and very reasonably priced. And they 
not only do things for you but seem to 
enjoy doing them—at the New Yorker.” 


Why be satisfied with second-rate accom- 
modation when the best now costs so little 
at the Hotel New Yorker? 2500 rooms— 
over five hundred splendid ones for only $3.50 
a day. (See detailed description below.) 
Four fine restaurants; quality food; re- 
duced prices. Stay at the New Yorker next 
time you’reintown. Justthree minutes from 
Pennsylvania Station by private tunnel. 


3 A DAY 
Quiet, airy, outside single room with tub and 
shower bath, luxurious bed, circulating ice water, 


Servidor, bedside and dresser lamps, full-length 
mirror, Stromberg-Carlson radio (4 programs). 


HOTEL 
NEW YORKER 


‘WHERE THE BEST COSTS LESS”’ 
34th Street at 8th Ave., New York 
RALPH HITZ, President 


ALL THIS FOR 
AS LITTLE AS 








BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL DETROIT 
Also under Ralph Hitz direction 





such a tendency, however, has been given 
in the recent decision by the Attorney 
General that such new _ circulation, 
backed by Government bonds bearing a 
higher coupon rate, will be valid for a 
limited term of only three years. 


ROKERS’ LOANS have not ad- 

vanced nearly as rapidly as they 
might have been expected to do during 
the course of the spirited recovery in 
security prices during the past month. 
The popular and fairly logical conclu- 
sions are that the buying which has 
raised security prices has been of a 
fairly strong character and has not been 
dependent entirely upon pool manipula- 
tion or marginal speculation. 

The latest report of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York shows total 
loans to brokers at around $345,000,000. 
While this is a rather substantial in- 
crease of about $13,000,000 in a single 
month, the latest totals are still nearly 
$1,000,000,000 below the same period of 
last year and not so far from the ex- 
treme lows set up earlier in the Summer. 

Debits to individual banking accounts 
have continued to be stimulated during 
the past month, probably by increased 
activity in the security markets. What- 
ever the basic cause, the most recent 
figures show declines from the previous 
year much smaller than was the case 
earlier in 1932. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 








District 1932 1931 
IGM WOE idan edasccs $3,067,572,000 $4,432,373,000 
Boston = ae 483 
Philadelphia 

eveland 
Richmortd 
Atlanta 
Chicago 
St. Lo 
Minneapolis ........... 5,201,000 132,654,000 
BEGMMNE ORES Sic.cc0.cninss 174,030,000 228,587,000 
ON. aaicincinnind s.6.ssbc:e;« 5,744,000 117,030,000 
San Francisco.......... 372,580,000 555,468,000 
MEGRR) simuwiainacosinisck $5,771,010,000 $8,476,450,000 


RAILROADS 


Earnings Still Lowest in 
Ten Years 
Steady. Railroad Equip- 
ment Loans 
OW EARNINGS CONTINUE the 
order of the day for the domestic rail- 
road systems. Final figures for June 
were considerably below our advance 
estimate of $15,000,000 net in this section 
last issue, and net railway income for all 
class I roads amounted to only $12,- 
654,000. 

This was an increase of less than 
$1,000,000 over the previous month of 
the present year and shows a drop of 
around 75 per cent. from the $50,000,000 
net turned in by the same railroads in 
June of last year. 


with Traffic 
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For the first six months of 1932, there- 
fore, all class I railroads have shown 
total earnings of only about $112,000,000, 
which is at the rate of just about one 
per cent. return on their claimed prop- 
erty valuation and compares with $240,- 
000,000 in the first half of last year. The 
June figure for railroad income is the 
lowest which the American systems have 
seen for any corresponding month in 
just about ten years. 


REIGHT CAR LOADINGS have 

turned irregular once more, though 
authorities are still hoping for the sea- 
sonal advance which generally makes its 
appearance just prior to the Labor Day 
holiday. 

The latest weekly report of the 
American Railway Association shows car 
loadings at around 530,000 cars per week. 
This is a drop of about 32 per cent. 
from the same period of last year and 
a drop of more than 40 per cent. from 
the corresponding week in 1930. 

Railroad repair loans have come in for 
a good deal of discussion in the industry, 
as a result of the administration sugges- 
tion that some of the stronger roads 
might borrow money from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation to make 
such repairs at the present time, and 
thus stimulate business. 

It is certainly quite true that equip- 
ment buying has been low in the past 
couple of years, but it is just as true 
that there was some over buying previ- 
ous to 1929, and that the roads are 
generally in very satisfactory equipment 
condition. With some of the railroads 
blaming a good portion of their difficul- 
ties on the burden of debt, many authori- 
ties are wondering about the wisdom 
of contracting still further loans merely 
to build up their. equipment position 
when it is not absolutely necessary. 

Government funds will probably be 
offered the roads, however, at a rather 
low interest rate, which might prove 


more attractive than the usual method 


of long term financing. 


LABOR 
AND WAGES 


Employment Continues 

Low as Wage Adjust- 

ments Continue to Develop 
———— FIGURES continue 
4 irregular, with most of the individ- 
ual classifications continuing their 
gradual declines. Some seasonal pick- 
ups are noted here and there, especially 
in the steel and agricultural industries, 
but most of them are still below the 
usual normal increase, both in number 
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COTTON PRICES RECOVER TO HIGHEST IN A YEAR, 


MIDDLING SPOT QUOTATIONS IN AVERAGE DOMESTIC MARKETS iz CENTS 
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; workers and in total wage remun- 
eration. 

The Department of Labor report 
shows a continued drop in industrial 
employment for the entire country, 
with special declines in the manufac- 
turing industries. The report shows 
a drop of 3 per cent. in employment 
and over 6 per cent. in payrolls, with 
only 2 out of the 16 industrial groups 
showing a gain for the month. 


STEEL OPERATIONS LOOK @ FALL REVIVAL 
- (PER CENT of CAPACITY OPERATIONS 37 U.S.) 
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New York State Department of 
Labor reports employment down about 
5 per cent.: from the previous month, 
compared with the usual seasonal de- 
cline of only about one-half of one per 
cent. Declines in the metropolitan dis- 
trict were even larger than for the state 
as a whole, and the New York State 
payroll index has dropped to the lowest 
point since April of 1915. 


AGE ADJUSTMENTS '- CON- 

TINUE here and there throughout 
all classifications and throughout most 
of the country. There have been no 
major movements or epidemics of wage 
reduction during the past month, but 
there are at least some Suggestions that 
the railroads may try for another wage 
cut before the end of the year. The 
New York Central, Pennsylvania and 
several lesser systems have slashed sal- 
aries in wumn-organized wages again, 
which may be significant for organized 
labor groups. 

Some of the companies are also work- 
ing along the alternate line of nego- 
tiating with the railway brotherhoods 
for a reduction in working hours, with 
a view to distributing employment 
among greater numbers. 


CANADA 


Imperial Economie Con- 
ference Adjourns Without 
Final Settlement of Trade 
Relations But Start Is 
Made 
HE IMPERIAL. ECONOMIC CON. 
FERENCE, which closed at Ottawa 
toward the end of the past month, does 
not offer anything very definite in the 
way of actual or constructive accom- 
plishment. Without question of doubt 
a great deal of preparatory work and 
private agreement was carried on with- 
out publicity, but so far as published 
reports are concerned, the Conference 
ended in a rather muddled tone. 

The usual difficulties of provincial ani- 
Mosity were encountered in this latest 
ot the world conferences designed to re- 
duce just such animosities. The two 
chief protagonists, Great. Britain and 
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Pensions for 
Employees 


You construct a plan to meet the 
needs of your group. Each em- 
ployee puts in a little every month. 
Your firm adds a reasonable por- 


tion. The Prudential administers the 


funds. 


Result: Your own plan, plus the 


strongest possible financial backing. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 





mes 
THE 


PRUDENTIAL 


MAS TRE 


STRENGTH GF 
/ GIBRALTAR 








HAND TO YOUR SECRETARY 





Please write on my letterhead to Group Pension 
Department, The Prudential Insurance Company, 
Newark, N. J. Ask them to send copy of "A Little 
Book about Pensions.” 
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Canada, have by no means come to a 
satisfactory agreement on the terms of 
their world trade exchanges. Each of 
the two nations waged their battles 
around wider commercial reciprocity, 
but whatever agreement has_ been 
reached at the recent conference appears 
thus far to be a very modest one, affect- 
ing an estimated total of not more than 
$100,000,000 of annual trade. 

What the conference failed to do in 
the way of definite accomplishment may 
perhaps be expected to be consummated 
at a later date by the various committees 
and other machinery whose work was 
formulated and begun at Ottawa. 


HE CROP SITUATION in the Do- 

minion has, meanwhile, pursued a 
less favorable trend, and reports are 
again fairly general regarding drought 
in some of the important grain sections 
of the Prairie Provinces. Saskatchewan 
appears to have suffered the most, but 
southern Alberta has experienced per- 
haps the greatest réduction, for prospects 
in that district have dropped from very 
good to only fair in the course of the 
past month. 


SHIPPING 


Largest U. 8S. Ship Hailed 
on Maiden Voyage. World 
Shipbuilding Declines. 


I ARINE CHANGES with respect to 

old and new vessels in the Atlantic 
passenger trade are taking place at a 
fairly rapid rate during the present year. 
The Manhattan has just concluded her 
maiden trip for the United States Lines, 
with good performance reported. The 
Champlain, new and largest cabin liner 
of the French Line, is’ enjoying its 
introduction to the Atlantic trade, and 
construction is going ahead rapidly on 
the new French super-liner, T6, which 
will be launched on October 29th at St. 
Nazaire, France. The new ship will be 
a little over one thousand feet long, 
about 60,000 gross tons and 70,000 tons 
displacement. It will be the largest liner 
in the world and will be commissioned 
for service early in 1934. 

The Italian Line expects to have its 
two new Atlantic liners, the Rex and 
the Conte di Savoia, ready for service 
by this coming Fall. 

The two new Italian liners will be the 
last word in marine refinements and will 

















serves 1,662 cities and towns of twenty states . . . combined 
population 6,000,000. .. total customers 1,603,403...installed 
generating capacity 1,588,002 kilowatts... properties operate 


under the direction of Byllesby Engineering and Manage- 
ment Corporation, the Company’s wholly-owned subsidiary. 
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Two Rector Street 











Electric Bond and 
Share Company 


New York 

















E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. 

Wilmington, Delaware, August 15, 1932. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a dividend of $0.50 per share on the outstanding 
$20.00 par value Common Stock of this Company, 
payable September 15, 1932, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on August 24, 
1932; also dividend of $1.50 a share on the out- 
standing debenture stock of this Company, pay- 
able on October 25, 1932 to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on October 10, 1932. 

CHARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 








Hidden, denied, but not lost, is the miraculous 
wisdom of the ancients. Their methods of mental power 


in achieving SUCCESS and MASTERY IN LIFE are 


available TO YOU. Write for a FREE copy of the 
“Wisdom of the Sages” and learn how to receive thi 
tare knowledge. MAKE YOUR LIFE ANEW. 
SCRIBE: P.K.N. 
ROSICRUCIAN BROTHERHOOD 
SAN JOSE CALIFORNI 
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make the run from New York to Gib- 
raltar in five days. 


7ORLD SHIPBUILDING continues 

to decline despite apparent activ- 

ity indicated by new launchings. The 

latest report of Lloyds Register of 

Shipping for the quarter ended June 

30th, 1932, reports world production of 

merchant vessels at the lowest levels in 
nearly fifty years. 

Great Britain still ranks first but the 
United States has dropped back to third 
place, being displaced by Italy, which 
shows only a minor decline in new 
building for the period. 


COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Low Government Estimate 
Aids Recovery in Cotton. 
Statistics on Major Crops 


ECOVERY IN COTTON has been 
“attributed to many individual factors, 
not a few of which are rather weak from 
a permanent standpoint. The most im- 
portant bases seem to be, however, the 
general buying movement in commodi- 
ties, continued talk of a pool for com- 
modities in general and cotton in par- 
ticular, boll weevil damage, a measure 
of inflation anticipated in this country, 
and last, but by no means least, the re- 
cent government report estimating the 
crop for the present season far below 
expectations. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates the condition of the cotton crop 
in this country as of August lst at only 
65 per cent. of normal compared with 
75 per cent. of normal last year. Acre- 
age has also been placed at a much 
smaller figure than last year, and the 
final total crop for this country is esti- 
mated at only 11,306,000 bales. This 
would compare with a final crop last 
year of well over 17,000,000 bales, and 
would be the lowest crop produced in 
this country for the past decade. 

Many authorities have taken the rather 
spectacular reduction in the government 
estimate with the proverbial grain of 
salt, since it comes at a time when all 
administrative bodies are doing every- 
thing in their power to raise prices, and 





Electric Bond and Share Company 


Common Stock Dividend 


Directors of Electric Bond and Share Company 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 1%4% on 
each share of Common Stock outstanding, pay- 
able (9/600ths of a share) in Common Stock of 
the Company on October 15, 1932, to holders of 
—— at the close of business on September 6, 


$6 and $5 Preferred Stock Dividends 
The regular quarterly dividends of $1.50 per 
share on the $6 Preferred Stock and $1.25 per 
share on the $5 Preferred Stock of the Company 
have been declared for payment on November 1, 
1932, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on October 5, 1932. 
A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 


The United Gas and 


es e 
Electric Corporation 
1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 
August 19, 1932. 
The Board of Directors this day declared 4 
quarterly dividend of one and three quarters per 
cent (134%) on the Preferred stock of the Cor- 
poration, payable October 1. 1932 to stockholders 
of record September 15, 1932. 
J. A. McKENNA, Treasurer. 
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also since the government estimate is 
considerably below most of the authori- 
tative private reports. The fact remains, 
however, that the boll weevil is doing 
some rather definite damage in the 
southern growing states, and even the 
greatest optimists on the American crop 
must admit the practical certainty of a 
large reduction in carryover during the 
present cotton season. 


WHEAT CROP LOWEST én 7 YEARS 


(TOTAL U.S. OUTPUT 272 MILLIONS of BUSHELS ) 
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1932 


YENERAL CROP STATISTICS re- 
veal some other fairly large declines 
in the domestic output of grain. Winter 
wheat, of course, has been cut almost in 
half, with the present crop of only 442,- 
(00,000 bushels compared with 790,000,000 
bushels last year. Corn and Spring 
wheat still show good advances, but the 
total for all domestic wheat is estimated 
at only 723,000,000 bushels compared with 
nearly 900,000,000 bushels in 1931. 

In the table below, some of the im- 
portant agricultural commodities are 
listed, with the government crop esti- 
mates as of August Ist, 1932, compared 
with last year’s final crop. All figures 
are in millions of bushels. 


1932 1931 
AN aiceGasssrdecansebasaasceuse 2.820 2,563 
oe | a a ree are 442 789 
DOCU OD 5k pak nannensawe 230 86 
Pl WEEE encecwkanenwne censeees 723 894 
GM cp phdonsecahaueeewseunsouet se 1,215 1,112 
MES “Jon decunmsarcideneieedeen 303 198 
BE: A ccwyasesaandiibalsewoontads 42.5 32.5 
PINE, |. .cc wo uaCanedduenseeee 15.8 a13 
PMMMED (555-55 cnncdscascubasonaoh 367 376 
COMMER: TRE cécsansesdobeerens 1,020 1,601 


WASHINGTON 


Still Another Business 
Conference. Hoover Pro- 
gram on Speeches. 


\NE MORE CONFERENCE has 
been held to aid in the tremendous 
drive which the administration has had 
under way for many months to bring at 
least a temporary turn in the depression 
between now and the November election. 
President Hoover recently called another 
national conference of the business and 
industrial committees of the twelve Fed- 
eral Reserve districts. 

The meeting, scheduled to take place 
around the close of August, does not 
appear to have developed any more 
spectacular results than the others which 
preceded it, but it is at least a further 
testimonial to the willingness of business 
authorities to accept positive leadership 
in pointing the way toward recovery. 

President Hoover appears to have re- 
laxed his plans somewhat, and recent 
reports indicate that he will deliver a 
number of campaign speeches during 
the next month or two. Washington 
expects that one of these will be in New 


England and at least one in New York 
State, 















Break 
the tension 
with a pause 


; Take a minute for the pause that re- 






freshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola. You 
can’t help but relax. You can’t escape 





a sense of good cheer. You enjoy 
yourself. And when you go back to 
work you go back with a fresh start. 


Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 





THE DRINK THAT MAKES A PAUSE REFRESHING 
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WANTED 


Franchise Managers 


Each year since its inception 
thirty years ago, our business has 
increased in volume. We are not 
boasting—we are grateful. Our in- 
crease in 1930 over 1929—a 1931 
greater than 1930—and 1932 better 
than 1931 were achieved only with 
a meritorious product and sound 
merchandising. Opportunity for sub- 
stantial income available to man with 
$5,000 or more to serve as franchise 
manager. Capital wholly admin- 
istered by manager. Previous sales 
experience desirable, but not essen- 
tial. Our capable field executives 
will aid you in building your organ- 
ization. Address Box F-33, Fores. 























WHAT STOCKS 
To Buy NOW! 


URRENT buying advices of 15 

leading Economists summarized 
in our latest Bulletin. Also prices at 
which authorities advise purchase. 


VERY investor should have this 

special list of outstanding stocks 
as selected by the country’s leading 
Stock Market authorities before act- 
ing in the present market. 


Send for Bulletin F.M.-2 FREE! 
United Business Service 
210 Newbury St. 


Boston, Mass. 





























OUR BOOKLET 
“Stock Exchange Service 
for the Small Investor” 
sent upon request for FM-| 


ODD LOTS 


will receive the same careful 
attention as 100 share lots. 


M. C. Bouvier & Co. 


M. C. Bouvier 
Member of N. Y. Stock Exchange since 1869 
R. A. Coykendall J. G. Bishop 


Member 
New York Curb (Asso.) 


New York 











20 Broad St. 














Atlas Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


NOTICE Is HEREBY GIVEN that a dividend of 
75¢ per share for the quarter ending Sep- 
tember 1, 1932, has been declared on the $3 
Preference Stock, Series A, of Atlas Cor- 
poration, payable September 1, 1932, to 
holders of such stock of record at the close 
of business on August 19, 1932. 


Watter A. PETERSON, Treasurer. 
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Auto Output Loses Momentum 


Tapering Demand Presages 1,500,000 Vehicles 


as Year's Total—Less 


By PHILIP 


OW that July production of motor 
L vehicles has been definitely estab- 
lished as falling sharply below the 
June figure and the outlook for August 
is not of the best, there appears to be 
little hope of a prompt betterment. The 
41 per cent. drop from June parallels 
closely the drop in sales to consumers, 
indicating the absolute necessity for cur- 
tailing output to prevent stocking of 
vehicles and overloading of dealers. 
Last year the peak of production came 
in April; this year it came in May. The 
swelling of sales subsided just as rap- 
idly, hence we can assume that the bulk 
of the year’s selling has been done un- 
less general business takes a decided 
turn for the better. The estimated out- 
put of 112,600 vehicles in July sets the 
low point for the year to date and makes 
the aggregate for the seven months 
1,024,557, which is 45 per cent. below 
the corresponding period of 1931. If 
production maintains the same pace for 
the next five months the yearly total 
will not exceed 1,359,800. 


SIX Months Earnings. In view of the 
restricted output in the first half of the 
year, the dismal record of manufactur- 
ers’ earnings is in keeping. The only 
wonder is that so many producers were 
able to make any profits. If you would 
understand how well producers have ad- 
justed to extreme conditions, compare 
the present with pre-depression years 
when exports were counted upon as a 
profit life-saver. When 1932 closes 
domestic sales will not have been more 
than twice what foreign sales alone were 
in 1929. In other words, in 1929 manu- 
facturers leaned heavily on that foreign 
absorption of 734,211 vehicles to help 
make a profit on a total output of five 
and a half million. This year they must 
subsist on a gross business of not more 
than 1,500,000 vehicles. 


WHAT of the Dealer? As production 
is going, so goes the dealer. During 
1931 some 20,000 dealers went out of 
business and the net loss in number of 
dealers after new ones stepped in to fill 
the depleted ranks was 9.009. Even 


Gasoline Being Used 
H. SMITH 


with this thinning out process the deal- 
ers remaining have had a difficult time 
to keep solvent. 

Studies made of dealer conditions in 
the medium priced field agencies reveal 
that many retailers were equipped, 
manned and financed to do a volume of 
business as individuals equal to the vol- 
ume which now constitutes normal sales 
expectancy for the entire group of deal- 
ers handling cars of similar price in the 
territory. When all the possible busi- 
ness in a territory equals normal busi- 
ness for a single dealer, something has 
to crack. This explains the frantic effort 
to reduce overhead and the mariufac- 
turers’ new-found concern for dealer 
well-being. Unfortunate as is this sit- 
uation, it does make for a sounder deal- 
er fraternity once the storm blows over. 


GASOLINE Takes a Tumble. Vehicles 
on the road seem no indicator of gaso- 
line consumption for despite visual evi- 
dence of automobile use, the use of gaso- 
line has declined since the end of June. 
The shrinkage is heaviest in the rural 
communities and the premium fuels have 
suffered most. 

That motorists are using cheaper gas- 
oline and less of it is cool comfort for 
those who speak of the rapid wearing out 
of motor vehicles as paving the way for 
heavy sales of new cars. Wear and de- 
preciation have taken their toll, but the 
lessened use and more careful main- 
tenance must be considered when figures 
of car life are used to prove the eve of a 
large replacement business. Seven and a 
quarter years may prove to be too short. 


DEALER Cultivation. The Buick-Olds- 
Pontiac Sales Co., has struck a new note 
in dealer literature by launching a 
monthly newspaper in which are pre- 
sented the facts and figures, dry or 
otherwise, which the company wishes to 
transmit to its various dealers. 

Instead of frequent sheets, leaflets, 
booklets and whatnot, which find their 
way so easily into the wastebasket, un- 
read, these newspapers, one for each 
line of cars, will place all worthwhile 
material before the dealer. 
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Inventions 


Progress in Color Matching 
—-Carbon Dioxide for Light 


By CHAPIN HOSKINS 


COLORFUL Achievement. A most 

ingenious and _ highly practical 
method of matching colors has been put 
into use this Summer in garages and 
repair shops and automobile paint shops. 
Primarily, it is intended to be a help in 
repair work, but it is equally useful in 
any special job of automobile lacquer- 
ing. 

Under ordinary circumstances, when it 
becomes necessary to apply lacquer to 
some one part of an automobile body. 
it is virtually impossible for the painter 
to make a perfect match with the origi- 
nal color of the work. Each color used 
by motor manufacturers is a blend of a 
number of colors, and the poor garage 
man has about as hard a time matching 
it as your grocer would have in matching 
the flavor of a particular brand of coffee. 

Now, however, the matter is simple. 

Step one: The painter has a number 
of cards containing 300 different colors 
and shades applied with nitro-cellulose 
lacquer. Any one of these cards he can 
convert into a “slide rule” as soon as 
he ascertains which one contains the 
group of shades which approximates 
that of the automobile whose color he is 
about to match. Choosing what seems 
the most likely color, he sets a slide to 
frame this and conceal adjoining shades. 
He is then able to compare the tenta- 
tively chosen shade with the car; if it 
does not seem to be a precise match, he 
tries the next shade, and the next, until 
he does find exactly what he needs. 

The second stage: Presto! The 
painter turns the slide rule over and on 
the back is exact information on how to 
obtain the shade which has been selected. 
This may read “33 parts crimson red, 27 
parts oxide red, 13 parts white”; or it 
might be “4 parts toning maroon, 68 
parts Prussian blue, 25 parts black, 3 parts 
white.” Without such precise instruc- 
tion, what repair man in the world would 
ever dream of making a red or a blue 
out of these particular combinations ? 


UILDING Daylight. The new device 

I have just described certainly sim- 
plifies the problem of producing a given 
color, once it is chosen. But any of us 
who has ever bought a necktie or a suit 
of clothes under artificial light—to say 
nothing of the executives in the grain, 
silk, tobacco, ink, paper, carpet, glass 
or any of a number of other industries 
which have struggled for years with the 
problem of color matching—knows that 
unless the original choice is made under 
proper daylight conditions, it is liable to 
turn out not to be a match at all. 

At the National Electric Light Asso- 
ciation convention, there was displayed a 
method of obtaining light which, for 
color matching purposes, is a close ap- 
proximation to daylight. This method 
consists in building up from various 
units of incandescent lamps and purplish- 
hued mercury vapor tubes a combina- 


tion of lights which gives somewhere 
near the required effect. This method is 
said to mark an important forward step 
in artificial lighting. 


REVOLUTIONARY Light. Within 

the past two weeks, however, there 
has been brought to the attention of 
scientists and important electric manu- 
facturers in the East an entirely new 
type of lighting which is going to upset 
quite a few apple carts in this business 
of color matching. The new lamp and 
the new method were developed in 
Seattle, Washington. 

Simply enough, this new light is a 
tube which contains carbon dioxide. 
Scientists have long known that the 
spectrum of carbon dioxide is very near 
indeed to that of daylight. But the prob- 
lem has been to make a carbon dioxide 
lamp that was practical. Previous ex- 
perience has been that the metal fila- 
ment has quickly caused the breakdown 
of the gas so that in a relatively short 
number of hours the carbon dioxide 
lamp lost its illuminating powers. The 





new lamp, however, has a lighting life | 


of at least 4,000 hours! 
The answer, surprisingly simple when 


found, was not to have a metal filament | 
at all. Instead, a series of parallel glass | 


tubes filled with COs and connected at 


one end with the main illuminating tube | 


is coated with metal. The metal coating. 


the glass di-electric, and the outer layer | 


of carbon dioxide molecules constitute 


a condenser, and when current is passed | 


through the metal coatings, another cur- 


rent is set up by induction in the gas | 


which fills the tubes. 


The gas immed- | 


lately becomes luminous, and the light | 


which it emits is by far the closest ap- 
proximation to daylight I have ever seen. 


It is not expected that carbon dioxide | 
will be the only gas used. The method | 


is applicable, no matter what the gas: 
and combinations of helium, neon and 


dozens of other gases may be tried out. | 


Already, it has been proven that the | 
light is practical with a tube 60 feet long, | 


and in the near future there may be 
seen all sorts of weird and unusual com- 
binations of color built into giant adver- 
tising signs. 


A CORRECTION. An absurd error was 
+*% made in this column recently, which 
we hasten to correct. In the item “Cast 
Iron Acquires Caste,” the tensile strength 
of cast iron was spoken of as ranging 
irom 20 pounds to 60 pounds per square 
inch, instead of from 20,000 pounds to 
60,000 pounds, as originally dictated. 





Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Hoskins, in care of Forses, for further 
information about any of the items 
which appear in his department, or for 
any related information that may mean 
$ and ¢ to a reader or his company. 
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To Manufacturers 
of Products in the 


Technical Field 





The Lawrence Institute of Tech- 
nology is making an exceptionally 
attractive offer to a selected group 
of companies whose manufacturing 
processes afford students a basis for 
practical study along technical lines. 


Free Rent and Heat 


Manufacturing space, with heat and 
free rent, is available in any quan- 
tity desired in the Ford Plant at 
Highland Park. For smaller manu- 
facturers, centralized office facilities 
offer radical reductions in overhead 
through “metered” telephone, steno- 
graphic, bookkeeping and filing 
service. 


Other Advantages 


This unique proposal, backed by a group 
of Detroit’s leading industrialists and edu- 
cators, is part of a constructive program 
of practical engineering education. The 
advantages include not only free rent and 
heat but excellent power, railroad and 
warehouse facilities—diversified sources of 
supply—plus the cooperation of our engi- 
neering staff in improving the product and 
lowering costs through proper production 
methods. 


We are interested in main or Detroit 
Branch factories operating in the following 
lines: aviation, electrical refrigeration, 
commercial testing, automotive parts, 
chemistry, oil burners, radio, tools and 
machinery, electrical appliances. 


Write Us Today! 


Write us about your product and 
space requirements. Full informa- 
tion promptly and without obliga- 
tion. All correspondence confiden- 
tial. Address Dean Russell E. 
Lawrence, President. 


Lawrence Institute 
of Technology 


Aeronautical, Architectural, Chemical, 
Civil, Electrical, Industrial, Mechanical 
and Metallurgical Engineering. 


Highland Park, 
Detroit, Michigan 


Classes Start Sept. 6. Catalcg om Request 
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Odd Lots 


For over 30 years our standard 
has always been to give the 
small investor the same com- 
plete and helpful service as the 
large investor. 


We cordially suggest you per- 
mit us to send you “Odd Lot 
Trading” a valuable booklet 
which, besides giving useful 
trading facts, contains our 
marginal requirements and 
commission charges. 


Ask for F. 539 


100 Share Lots 


JohnMuir&@. | 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch Office—11 West 42nd St. 

















MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly ex- 
plained in a helpful booklet sent 
tree on request. 


Ask for booklet J6 


Same care given to large or small orders. 


(HisHoim & (HaPmaN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 

















STOCKS 
AND 


COMMODITIES 


Bought and Sold 
and Carried on Con- 


servative Margin 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Low-Priced Stocks 
a Buy? 


Write for this 
report—gratis 


Babson’s 
Reports 


- and the famous 
BABSONCHART 

















——— Div. 76-1, Babson Park, Mass. goss 
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Outlook 





Some Further Recovery Probable With Purchases Logical if 
Properly Protected 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


OLLOWING the almost _ spec- 

tacular advances around the middle 

of the past month the general mar- 
ket has relapsed into comparative quiet, 
a development not only to be expected, but 
wished for. We might further wish that 
such comparative quiet continue somewhat 
longer and there seem fair indications that 
such will be the case. 

At their peak prices around the middle 
of the past month the average prices did 
not quite reach the objectives which we 
set for them in this section last issue but 
they got fairly close to such resistance 
zones nevertheless. 

The Standard Statistics average of 90 
stocks has penetrated into our quoted area 
but the Times average, as charted above, 
and Dow-Jones fell short a few points each. 

These tops were followed by a short 
reaction and prices are, at this writing, 
fluctuating uncertainly a few points under 
the extreme highs for the recovery move- 
ment thus far. 


~F we had to base our current forecast 

entirely upon the technical picture as it 
is presented at this date, our forecast 
would have to be somewhat bearish for 
there is definite suggestion of “top” action 
at the moment. While the writer’s fore- 
casts are admittedly based largely upon 
technical action, still it would be an in- 
complete analysis which scorned any other 
factors except the technical ones, and in 
the current instance the other factors are 
denying the perhaps only temporarily weak 
suggestion of the technical picture. 

We say perhaps only temporarily weak, 
because the current chart picture is open 
to rapid improvement afd, indeed, we rath- 
er expect that subsequent action will 
change the technical indication from “tem- 


porarily weak” to a stronger signal in the 
course of the next week or two. 

The writer hopes he is not forcing the 
technical picture to coincide with his fun- 
damentally favorable views on this mar- 
ket. The fact that the picture suggests 
weakness at the moment must make it a 
dangerous market and we must therefore be 
less dogmatic than usual about our feel- 
ings. Those feelings remain, however, 
fairly definite in anticipating no major re- 
actions from current levels, but rather the 
gradual development of further strength 
which could start the market up again 
into new high ground. 


F this suggested renewal of the advance 

does materialize then we should fur- 
ther expect that it would not be a particu- 
lary sharp or long move but would mere- 
ly extend the previous tops -of mid-Aug- 
ust to conform more closely with our pre- 
viously suggested top resistance levels, of 
around 70 for the Times average, 78 for 
Dow-Jones and 65 for Standard. 

Our general feeling continues favor- 
able, therefore, to the current market for 
still further extension of the recovery, 
though we feel that such extension may 
well be postponed until perhaps shortly 
before Labor Day, with continuation of 
the current quiet irregularity meanwhile. 

With continued conservatism toward any 
definite forecast, however, we may sug- 
gest stop-loss protection for all trading 
commitments, and even for new investment 
purchases, slightly below the lows reached 
on the sharp intermediate reaction of Sat- 
urday, August 13th. So long as_ such 
support levels are not violated, continued 
long purchases should be both safe and 
advisable. 

AUGUST 19, 1932. 


Advance release by air mail, or a telegraphic summary, of this regular article, will 


be sent to interested readers on the day of its writing. 





Rates on request. 
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Wall Street Pointers 


MARKET is a question that has 

not come to the public mind for 
many years. Even in the halcyon days 
of 1928 and early 1929, the public was 
not thinking in terms of long swing 
profit but was merely delving in blind- 
ly to garner a portion of the quick and 
spectacular profits which it was hearing 
about on all sides. 

Probably not in nearly ten years has 
this question of what to buy for a bull 
market been asked so generally by the 
American public as in the past month, 
and perhaps there has not been as much 
fundamental logic for such a question in 
all those years. 

The tendency of the present attitude is 
a much more healthy one than it has 
been, certainly for many years past. In- 
dividuals are looking forward not so 
much to spectacular profits as to long 
swing appreciation, merely on a basis of 
the unquestioned bargains which have 
been available for the past year, but 
which did not appeal so much as bar- 
gains to the popular imagination until 
the recent flurry, which has given at 
least some basis of hope that business 
is not in a “new era” of permanent de- 
pression. 

Last issue, in this section, we pre- 
sented a list of low priced speculations 
and also went into some detail on the 
fundamental principles of diversification 
and scale buying as advisable factors in 
any successful, long swing campaign. 
Those same principles apply just as well 
to the more active and higher priced 
list as to the portfolio given in the 
August 15th issue. 


W HAT TO BUY FOR THE BULL 


A LIST WITH LOW CAPITALIZA- 
+% TION appears to the writer to be 
one of the most favorable ones for gen- 
eral selection at the present time. There 
are, for instance, a great many individual 
companies which appear to have splendid 
possibilities for substantial increase in 
profits over the next few years. Not a 
few of such companies, however, must 
have their stocks ruled out from our list 
of favorites, simply on the basis of over- 
capitalization. 

We cannot get away from the feeling 
that a great many otherwise strong com- 
panies have weakened the long swing 
possibilities for their common stocks by 
issuance of tremendous new blocks of 
stock in 1928 and 1929. In only a few 
instances has the depression resulted in 
the healthy reversal of that tendency 
into one of lower capitalization. 

We would not rule out all companies 
with large amounts of common stock 
simply on that basis, but the fact re- 
mains that we feel much more inclined 
to favor the stocks of these companies 
whose common stock capitalization was 
not over-inflated during the new era 
days at the top of the previous bull 
market. 





The favorites from this particular 
standpoint of only moderate capitaliza- 
tion are as follows: 


The Low-Capital List 
American Sugar 


Pere Marquette 
American Woolen 


- I. Case 
Worthington Pump 
International Silver 


Auburn General Asphalt 
Byers Pipe Colorado Fuel and 
McKeesport Tin Plate Iron 
National Lead Gulf States Steel 
U. S. Industrial R. H. Macy 

Alcohol International Business 
Vanadium Machines 
Beechnut Packing General Railway 
U. S. Pipe and Signal 

Foundry U. S. Leather * 


The offering of this list must not be 
taken to mean that all of such issues 
appear in as good position as the rest, 
but on the principle of diversification, a 
long swing investment program might 
include a goodly selection of such issues. 
If only a few of such stocks are to be 
included, then the writer would favor 
Case, Worthington, McKeesport Tin 
Plate, National Lead, Alcohol, Vanadium, 
American Woolen, General Asphalt, 
Macy, Business Machines and U. S. 
Leather. 


HE RAILROAD GROUP does not 
- come very generally under this classi- 
fication of low capitalization, but we 
continue to feel that any well-rounded 
investment program should include a 
goodly portion of the rails. We have 
never been among those who think that 
railroad stocks are a dying race. The 
carriers have unquestionably lost a great 
deal of traffic to the passenger auto- 
mobile, the commercial truck and the 
motor bus, but we think that by far the 
greater portion of their earning decline 
may be accounted for merely on the 
basis of the business depression. 
Many of the individual roads are un- 
doubtedly over-capitalized, and the mere 
increase in their debt through advances 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion is not going to solve their individual 
problems. There is much room for care- 
ful scrutiny and cross examination, 
therefore, in selecting the individual rail 
issues, but merely on the basis that bear- 
ishness in this group has been overdone 
and that they are bound to sell higher 
when traffic recovers along with busi- 
ness, we think there are splendid profits 
to be made in this group over the long 
pull. Some of the rail favorites are as 
follows : 
The Railway List 
Baltimore and Ohio 


Chesapeake and Ohio 
Rock Island 


Atchison 
Norfolk and Western 
Union Pacific 


Reading ’ Delaware and Hudson 
Atlantic Coast Line Erie Railroad 
Northern Pacific Great Northern pre- 
Delaware and Hudson ferred 


New York Central 
Pennsylvania Rail- 
road 


New Haven 
Southern Pacific 


It is at least interesting, and perhaps 
significant, that the first seven roads 
named in the above list have no loans 
outstanding, either from banks or from 
governmental agencies. 
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‘ 
HIGHS 
AND LOWS 


WHEN you feel your nine 
o’clock freshness dropping off 
a few points, look for a bottle 
of Canada Dry, and bring your- 
self back to a new high. 

Deep in the sparkling depths 
of this fine old ginger ale 
there’s a cool refreshment. 
Somehow it helps to take the 
tautness out of your nerves, 
and to pick you up. So that an 
interlude with Canada Dry is a 
prelude to better spirits. 


At luncheon, at mid-after- 
noon, just before dinner—a 
glass of Canada Dry is really 
a companionable drink. There’s 


a new low in its price too! 


CANADA 
DRY 


The Champagne of 
Ginger Ales 
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Tuere's always a 
hearty welcome for you at The 
Benjamin Franklin, Philadelphia's 
largest and most modern hotel. 
Perfect location . . . service 
. .. comfort... that is 
why most travelers sto 
here. Twelve who | 
rooms, each with bath. 


3 Restaurants 


"AT THE DOOR" Garage Service 


LARGEST UNIT IN THE 
UNITED HOTELS CHAIN 


HORACE LELAND WIGGINS, 
Managing Director 


™#® BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


CHESTNUT STREET AT NINTH 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Forbes Stock Guid 
Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1932 Div. Long Term Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 

Par Shares Value 1931 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
No 841 $41 $4.54 Si4e6 m Air Reduction... oc .ia. esses $4.50a 223- 22 °20-31* 6214- 30% 55 8.6: 
No 4,153 21 Nil Nil, 6 m Alleghany Corp............ ne 57- 1: 729-31 3K%- 0% 2 Bone 
No 2,402 90 OPE <witeks Aled Cental: .:../..00..05. 6 355- 64; ’24-31 871%4- 42% 79 7.5 
No 1312 33 0.96 Nil, Gm Allis Chalmers........... 0.05%. om 200- 10; ’20-’31* 1334- 4 11 ey 
25 = 2,474 58 =| | i Se Smetican Cans. ..,6s0.504. Sa 158- 39; ’27-’31 737%- 295% 55 9.4 
No 600 129 Nile Nilé Amer. Car & Foundry..... aye 116- 4; ’25-’31 11%- 3% 10 —_ 
No 1,656 43 Nilk Nild Amer. & Foreign Power... .. 199- 6; 725-31 N56: 2 10 - 
No 1,061 5 Nets American International..... ae 150- 5: ’22-31 10%- 2% 9 a 
No 768 79 Nil Nil, 6 m Amer. Locomotive......... Ad 145- 5; ’23-'31 10%- 3% 9 Lh 
No 10,155 14 WOR 82 ieus ss American Radiator......... Be 55- 5; ’29-’31 10%- 3% 9 fs 
25 1,672 36 Nil Nil, 6m Amer. Rolling Mill........ ih 144- 7; ’29-31 is - 3 10 id 
No 1,830 48 je cre \mer. Smelting & Refin.. OA 293-17 <°22-31* 20%- 5% 17 _ 
100 450 173 oy Sa re fee \mer. Sugar Refining...... 2 96- 34; ’22-’31 39%4- 13 28 ca 
100 18658 144 9.05 402.6 Amer. Tel. & Tel:....5.00.. 9 310-112; ’22-’31 13736- 70%4 = 112 8.0 
25 3,077 36 1 re American Tobacco “B”..... 6a 235- 64; ’24-’31* 8934- 44 ries 12 
100 400 19 11 | eee Ameer. WOMEN, . isc. ss ss a 166- 2: ’20-'31 Sh- 156 5 _ 
50 8,677 58 ree Anaconda Copper.......... ar 175- 9; °24~31* 123%- 10 

25 2,000 25 | re Acmour of. fil, “A”... occas - Zi Vs 25-31 2y%- O54 2 
No 589 28 2.02» Nil? Assoc. Drv Goods as Si de ae Sa a 76- Se "25-31 8%4- 3 7 
100 2,422 268 6.97 Nil, 6m _ Atchison, Topeka & S. FF... .. 298- 79; ’24-31 94 - 17% 50 
100 825 224 2.44 Nil, 6 m~ Atlantic Coast Line........ 34 268- 25; ’22-'31 41Y- 93% 23 bis 
25 2,697 51 0.19 1.18,6m_ Atlantic Refining........... 1 154- 8; °23-’31* 1934- 8% 18 54 
No 203 86 17.64” Nil, 6 m Auburn Automobile........ 4\ 514- 60; ’28-’31 15134- 2834 67 14.0: 
No 843 46 Nil Nil Baldwin Locomotive ....... = Gf- 42 °29231 Riz. 2 7 _ 
100° 2,563 «137 0.56 Nil, 6 m_ Baltimore & Ohio.......... 7 145- 14; ’23-31 21%- 334 13 | 

5 2,258 27 Nil jc Ms | | eh &, 56- 4: 722-31 634- 33% 6 ve 
20 439 43 4.75 2.19,6 m_ Beechnut Packing.......... 3 101- 37; ’23-31 4434- 291% 42 6.9 
No 2,098 11 0.74 Nil, 6 m_ Bendix Aviation........... 5 104- 12; ’29-'31 1834- 4% 9 a 
No 3,200 138 Nil Nil, 6 m_ Bethlehem Steel ........... - 141- 17; ’23-’31 243%%- 7% 20 hoes 
25 4,395 32 ee Borden Company .......... 2 187- 35; ’25-’31 431%- 20 30 6.7 
No 770 68 8.098 7.158 Brook.-Manhattan Transit... .. 82- 9 °23-'31 50%- 11% 28 a 
No 740 89 7.64 3.68, 6 m Brook. Union Gas......... 5 249- 56; ’24-31 8914- 46 75 6.7 
No 4,867 rj it, Burroughs Add. Machine... 0.80 249- 10; ’25-’31* 13 - 6% 10 8.0 
No 971 39 (0).09° Nilf California Packing......... az 85- 8; ’26-'31 11%- 4% 10 — 7 
No 512 16 3.345 0.76, 9 m Canada Dry Ginger Ale.... 1.20 99. 10: °26-31 144%- 6 13 01 . 
100 191 194 Nil eee G5 SL |S: ee eee Pe 515- 14; ’22~31 6214- 1634 55 ae 
No 1,123 45 5 ee Celro Ge PASCO. c.5.6 vices sare 43 120- 10; ’20-’31 15 - 3% 11 fous 
No 1,800 50 3.60 1.70, 6 m Chesapeake Corp........... 2 192-. 14: °2723)1 20%- 4% 15 13.4 
25 7,655 50 3.47 1.14,6 m Chesapeake & Ohio........ 2.50 280- 23; ’22-’31* 314%- 9% 23 10.4 
No 4,404 22 0.48 Na.6m Chrysler Corp............. 1 141-11; °25-31 1534- 5 14 i 3 : 
No 1,000 15 11.82 BOG MG en- Acgea=0lA. ooh vccneaacoaes 8a 181- 41; ’22-’31* 120: =<74 98 8.1 
No 341 56 Nil ‘Nil, 6m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... a 96- 6; ’20-’31* 1256- 2% 8 —_ 
No 11,610 18 1.42 1.098 Columbia Gas & Elec...... Ir 141- 11; ’26-’31* 16%- 4% 15 0.4 
No 1,000 20 1.80 0.40,6 m Commercial Credit......... 0.50 71> Be 725-31 ll - 3% 7 i es 
No 33,673 5 ().40 0.28 Commonwealth & Southern .. 30- 3; 29-31 4%- 1% 4 _ 
No _ 11,477 59 4.94 4.482 Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 4 183- 56; ’23-’31* 6834- 31% 55 73 
No 14,218 208 ee ree Consolidated Oil........... i 46- 4; ’22-’31* eer | 8 saad 
No 1,733 46 Re F | 3.054 Contmiental Cae osc < ssc cece. 2 134- 30; ’20-’31 41 - 17% 30 6.7 
No 4,743 29 Nil Nil, 6 m Continental Oil (Del.)..... be. 63- 5; ’21-'31 7%R- 35% 7 Siéas 
25 2,530 34 3.54 1.30,6m Corn Prod. Refining........ 3 126- 35; °26-’31 A73R- 2434 43 7.0 
100 450 162 Nil Nit. 6m ‘Crucible Steel... .<i..cc0.c0 nF 122- 20; ’21-’31 23%%4- 6 15 a 
10 1,000 26 1) are Cuban American Sugar..... ae 60-1: “71-31 2%- 03% 2 

1 6,521 4 Nil Nil. 6m Curtiss-Wright ........... - 30- 1; 729-31 23%4- 0% 2 
No 504 63 ht rere Davison Chemical.......... sig 81- 3; ’20-’31* 5%4- 1 5 — 
100 516 =217 0.02 Nil, 6 m Delaware & Hudson....... 6 230- 64; ’20-’31 8914- 32 67 9.0 
50 1,689 92 0.65 Nil, 6 m_ Del., Lack., & Western.... .. 173517 2 22-31 2834- 8Y% 21 hat 
No 1,050 21 1.29 0.31.3 m Diamond Match........... ] 255- 10: °19-’31* 17%= 12 16 6.7 
No 3,502 19 5.55 8 ee eM DR ae 4 126- 42; ’28-’31 SJ = 23 40 10.0 
20 ~=-:10,938 35 4.25 1.01,6 m Du Pont de Nemours...... 2 503-50; "22-31" 5934- 22 35 5.7 
No 2,256 58 Bee | ie ote Eastman Kodak ........... 3 265- 70; ’22-’31 877%- 3514 54 5.6 
No 894 16 4.03 1,.06..6m. Flee. Amtoq-[oite j006.3.cc.ccs00 1.20 174- 20; ’28-31 323%4- 8% 18 6.9 
No 3,316 29 2.01 1.434 Electric Power & Light.... .. 104- 9; ’25-’31 1534-234 10 aie 
100 [Sit i122 a REAR ONE eke oo akan acbsaneeuaus ie 94- 5; °23~31 10 <2 rs 
No 391 ~=110 0.14 Nil General Asphalt ........... 1 97- 9: °20-31 151%4- 434 10 =: 10.0 
No 28,846 14 1.33 027, Om. General PIectrie oo. ais cic 0.40 403- 22; ’26-’31* 26%- 8% 19 2.1 
No 5,276 11 3.44 150 6:m | Genetal BOods......icsccicsees 2 137- 28; °26-31* 40%4- 195% 29 6.9 
10 43,500 16 2.01 0.24, 6 m General Motors............ 1 26Z- 21: °25-31* 2452- 75% 14 ZZ 
No 324 20 3.33 0.46,6 m General Railway Signal.... 1 153- 21; °25-31 285R- 6% 16 6.7 
No 2,000 1 1.24 1.25,6m _ Gillette Safety Razor...... 1 143-.. 9: °27=31 2414- 10% 21 49 
No 1,799 14 | 2 sr Cite MRUADS 8 5c Siedcacloawn 1.60 82- 14; ’28-’31 195%- 8% 16 10.0 
No 1,167 30 Nil Ni. Oi GOOETION, Bok i. incsicssadec sn 109- 3; ’20-’31 7i4- 2% 7 fs 
No 1,437 27 Nil Nil, 6 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber.. ~ 155- 13; °27-31 193%- 5% 18 
No 1,738 4 Nil Nil, 6m  Graham-Paige Motors...... a 61- 2; °25-’31 454- 1 3 
100 2,490 164 2.14 Nil, 6m Great Northern Pfd........ - 155- 15° '°27-"31 25 - 5% 16 
No 198 116 Nil Nil 6m Gulf States Steel.......... ne 26- 4; °25-’31 8 - 2% 6 


*Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 
April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ended October 31. (p) Year ended November 30. 
o Before charges aad depletion. (r) Paid in stock. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in common stock. (u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 

% in common stock. 
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Par Shares Value 
No 707. —s Nil 
100 400 $112 
No 1,546 28 
100 350 112 
No 661 40 
No 4.409 59 
No 14,584 10 
No 6,400 45 
No 1,182 10 
No 9,340 29 
15 5,518 15 
No 1,813 28 
25 2,397 36 
No 1,418 38 
25 548 42 
No 1,909 23 
No 300 55 
No 788 63 
No 1,438 44 
No 1,858 39 
100 828 93 
No 4,514 23 
No 2,700 20 
10 6,286 17 
No l : 190 7() 
No 6,255 15 
100 310 212 
No 5,448 19 
100 4993 153 
100 1,571 121 
100 1,406 243 
No 6,825 32 
25 6,236 28 
No 15,000 4 
No 3,161 40 
50 = 13,163 89 
100 450 129 
No 5,503 30 
No 3,820 81 
No 13,131 Nil 
No 1,338 7 
10 9,000 16 
No 4.921 38 
25 31,745 28 
25 3,256 24 
100 3,724 176 
100 1,298 179 
No 12,664 4 
No 2,162 67 
No 13,103 44 
25 25,735 51 
10 1,273 16 
No 1,905 38 
25 9,850 40 
No 2,540 13 
No 2,412 18 
No 23,659 6 
No 675 31 
25 4,386 38 
No 2223 213 
No 2,082 14 
No 14,520 31 
No 2,925 68 
No 23,254 13 
No 374 81 
No 397 16 
20 600 43 
No 854 56 
No 1,464 16 
100 8,703 199 
100 1,045 192 
No 3,126 18 
50 2,586 81 
10 9,750 17 


“Including prices on old stock. 
(zg) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
0 In common stock. 


April 30. 


Qo 


1, 1932 
Earns Earns, 1932 
1931 m=months 
$8.73 $2.88, 6 m 
3.44 0.97, 6 m 
Nil Nil, 6 m 
ae. § (eels. 
11.49 5.04, 6 m 
jet 
0.22 Nil, 6 m 
1.20 0.11, 3 m 
1.54 0.05, 9 m 
OMFG cies 
i 
1.46 0.74, 6 m 
GEA winder 
7.433 4.37, 9 m 
3.14 1.21, 6 m 
i - : ele 
6.51 223. 6 m1 
Nil Nil, 6 m 
4.81 3.63» 
Nil Nil, 6 m 
Nil Nil, 6 m 
Nil Nil, 6 m 
1.78? 0.20, 6 m 
2.86 1.21, 6 m 
0.69 Nil, 6 m 
3.47 1.05, 6 m 
SS) | re 
1.67 1.654 
().49 Nil, 6 m 
3.05 Nil, 3 m 
14.39 3.50, 6 m 
3.29 2.738 
2.79 0.58, 3 m 
Nil Nil, 6 m 
2.01 Nil, 3 m 
ea! 0.14, 3 m 
Nil Nil, 6 m 
3.85 1.85, 6 m 
0.61 Nil, 6 m 
Nil Nil, 6 m 
0.114 Nil, 3 m 
Se enw 
BAG skein 
i rer 
253 2.524 
1.92 Nil, 6 m 
Nil Nil, 6 m 
1.08 0.61, 6 m 
3.88 3.044 
ie Bi 0.53, 6 m 
et Se 
Nil Nil, 6 m 
0.21 Nil, 6 m 
ak = =— 
3.52 1.22, 6 m 
1.06 0.17, 6 m 
mer 00ti(‘ meen 
1.79 Nil, 6 m 
0.70 0.34, 6 m 
9.93 2.06, 6 m 
1.04 0.13, 3 m 
0.76 0.23, 6 m 
2.32 0.51, 6 m 
1.46 1.412 
Nil 0.09, 6 m 
Nil Nil, 6 m 
0.49 Nil, 6 m 
0.52 Nil, 6 m 
Nil Nil, 6 m 
Nil Nil, 6 m 
Pr A | 0.02, 6 m 
1.01 0.19, 6 m 
Nil Nil, 6 m 
4.21 cae 


(a) Partly extra. 
(j) Year ended August 31. (k) 
(r) Paid in stock. 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(s) Partly estimated. 


Div. 
Rate 
Hershey Chocolate......... $6 


Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 
Fludson Motor..i.:.....0% = 


Interboro Rapid Transit....  .. 
Int. Business Machines..... 6u 


[aE 1.80 
Int. Nickel of Canada....... Bs 
CES ie i Se age — | a 
Kelymator Corps i.c.6s ass wid 
Kennecott Copper.......... - 
OP CO ree 1 
Kroger Grocery. ..54....6. 1] 
Liggett & Myers “B”....... 5a 
Ee ee ere 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2 
Lorillard Tobacco... ......... 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate...... 4 
jC Se es 1 

ji (oe ae Os 2u 
Mid-Continent Pet......... an 
Missours Pacific......:.... 
Montgomery Ward........ 

Waste, MiGtors. oi. scien iessicaie ] 
National Biscuit........... 2.80 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... .. 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 2 
IE EN oie coc atse 8s aaigois 3 
Nat.. Power & Light........ 1 
New York Central......... : 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hartford 
Norfolk & Western........ 8 
North American........... 10r 
Pacific Gas & Electric...... 2 
Packard Motors ........... - 
Paramount Publix ......... sd 
Pennsylvania R. R......... we 
Pere Marquette............ a 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.20 
Pullman, Incorporated ..... 3 
Radio Corporation ......... 
Remington-Rand, Inc...... xf 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”..... 3 
Seats) ROCDHOK. «i iocsdnc sarc ss 
Socony-Vactlum ........... 0.80 
Southern Cal. Edison....... 2 
Southern Pacific........... 6 
Southern Railway.......... - 
Standara Brands....:...... 1.20 


Standard Gas & Electric.... 2 
Standard Oil of California... 2 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Stewart-Warner Ps 
Studebaker Corp........... 


Texas Corporation......... 1 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........ 2 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 1 
Transamerica. ....<.0... 56%. 
Underwood-Elliott Fisher... 0.50 
Union Oil of California.... 1 
[oie eo 6 
United Aircraft & Transport .. 
United Corporation ........ 0.40 
USE Dec a 2 
United Gas Improvement... 1.20 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol.... : 
A Wes I casos atc es re 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... 2 
U. S. Realty & Improve... : 
SR ie 

CR OS oS aT eee 
Western Union............ — 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 1 
Westinghouse Electric..... i 
Weootworth, Fo Wo. 6.66.08 2.40 


Long Term 
Price Range 


144- 
74- 
140- 


62- 
255- 
395- 

73- 
201- 


91- 
156- 
92- 


145- 


128- 
96- 
178- 
47- 


104- 
242- 


382- 
62- 


26; '27-'31 
20; °24-’31 
7; 22-31 


4; 22-31 
83; 24-31 
22: ’20-31* 

7; ’28-'31 

7: °23-’31 


5; ’26-’31 
10; °20-’31 
15; °26-’31 
12; °24-'31* 


40; °24-’31 
14; ’23-’31 
30; °24-’31* 
10; ’24-31 


38; °28-’31 


12; ’20-’31 
50; °25-’31* 
5; °20-’31 
6; 722-31 
6; ’26-31* 


15; ’26-31 


36; ’23-’31* 


7; ’26-’31 
20; °24-'31 
63; ’20-’31* 
10; ’26-’31 


25; °26-31 


14; ’24-’31 


290-105; °25-'31 


158- 
165- 


98- 


154- 
67- 


(c) Year ended February 
Year ended September 30. (mn) Year ended October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


4 
5 

16; ’22-31 
4 


26; ’26-’31 


29 ; 23-'31* 
: 122.7314 


; '20-’31 


4; °26-'31 
32; ’27-31 
15> "21-31 


5; ’24-’31* 
2; ’27-31 
2; ’29-31 


30; ’27-’31 
8; ’24-’31 
28; °27-31 
26; ’22-31 
6; ’22-’31 
10; ’26-’31 
25; ’25-31 
23; ’26-’31 
26; ’22-’31 
5; 720-31 
9; °24-31 


10; ’26-’31 
20; ’26-’31 


38; ’22-’31 
Ai; “27-31 
22; °22-31 
35; ’26-31 


High Low 
83 - 43% 
3034- 8 
1134- 2% 
1454- 2% 
117 - 52% 
34%- 103% 
9%4- 3% 
12%- 2% 
103%%- 234 
13 - 4% 
19 - 6% 
18%- 10 
6134- 34% 
34 - 13% 
363%%- 16% 
17%- 9 
62%4- 28 
225%- 10 
60%- 17 
7h%- 3% 
ll - 1% 
1254- 3% 
19%- 8 
46%- 20% 
1432- 6% 
3134- 143% 
92 - 45 
161%4- 6% 
365%- 834 
31%- 6 
135 - 57 
40 - 133% 
37 - 16% 
5%4- 1% 
114%- 1% 
23%- 6% 
13 - 1% 
60 - 28 
25 - 10% 
105%- 2% 
33%4- 1 
40%4- 26% 
37H%- YK 
11%- 5% 
3234- 153%4 
375%- 6% 
13 - 2% 
15%- 8% 
344%4- 7% 
28%- 15% 
3634- 19% 
6%- 1% 
13%- 2% 
17%- 9% 
2634- 12 
23 - 7% 
6%- 2% 
234%4- 7% 
13%- 8 
9414- 275% 
16%- 6% 
1034- 3% 
30%- 10% 
214%4- 9% 
31%- 13% 
6 - 1% 
15%4- 7% 
10 - 2 
6%4- 1% 
5254- 21% 
50 - 12% 
17%- 9% 
38%4- 155% 
455%- 22 


54 
20 
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Prices 1932 Approx. Yield 
Prices 


% 


11.4 
17.5 


11.8 
3.9 
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16.7 


69 
74 


é 
28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year ended 
(p) Year en ied November 30. 


(u) Plus 5% in common stock. (v) Plus 
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FORBES for 


A Selected Bond List with Good 
Profit Possibilities 


By PAUL CLAY 





B= Toa Statistics on the Bond Portfolio 

once more upon Approx. Current 

the threshold of an era ; Rate Maturity Price Yield 

of expansion, industrial Armstrong Cork..... 5 % 1940 68 7.35% 
bonds and _ securities Pure Oil Co.........5% 1940 78 7.05 
look especially attrac- General Steel.........5% 1949 67 8.21 
tive. During the past International Cement .5 1948 64 7.81 
three decades, our Wheeling Steel ...... 4, 1953 5414 8.25 
Youngstown Steel... .5 1978 6534 7.60 


growth in wealth and 
earning power has been 


grade issues which have 
already discounted most 


a of their future. It is a 
High Low well established _ prin- 
70 50 ciple of investing that 
78Y2 59% one should exchange 
6/ ' 38 into the highest grade 
70% 42 securities at the peak of 
65 30 a bull movement when 
72 44 


stability is the most im- 
portant thing to pur- 





mainly industrial and it 

will probably continue 

to be so. . One can gain 
some conception of the vast expansion ot 
the earning power of industrial and manu- 
facturing business from the recent census 
returns. It is true that the 1931 Census 
of Manufactures, as was expected, shows 
in almost every industry thus far reported 
a falling off from 1929 levels. Even so, 
there have been important and striking 
gains since 1914, not only in the total value 
of manufactured products but also in the 
value added by manufacture to the raw ma- 
terials used, in the output per man, and 
(by inference) in those gross profits from 
which, by good management, net profits 
can be realized. And it seems almost a 
certainty that, with all the technical knowl- 
edge which has been acquired, and all the 
possibilities that still remain to be ex- 
ploited, our industrial growth in the next 
fifteen years will be at least as great as it 
has been in the last fifteen. Investment op- 
portunities will parallel that growth. 


T requires imagination to picture the 

growth of industrial business. In 1900, 
the largest number of industrial companies 
shown in any available list was about 2,160, 
and presumably if the count had been com- 
plete, it would not have been over 3,000. 
Indeed, the largest available list of 1894 
contained less than 500 such companies. In 
1909, however, there were 165,000 indus- 


trial corporations and 
at the present time, 
there are more than 


States were paid by industrial concerns— 
in 1929, the latter paid 75.6 per cent. of 
all the dividends which investors received. 
Meantime, there was another great devel- 
opment of which the statistical records 
give only a hint; and this was the vast in- 
crease in the volume of industrial company 
bond issues, in the quality of the bonds 
themselves, and in the esteem in which 
these bonds were held by investors. Back 
in 1900, it was considered rather improper 
to finance industrial business with bond is- 
sues, because the business was thought too 
unstable to offer proper security and safety 
of principal. Now, however, the best in- 
dustrial bonds are held in just as high 
esteem as any other large group excepting 
perhaps the best public utility bonds, and no 
one questions the attractiveness of these 
issues. The time will probably arrive when 
industrial companies will pay 80 to 85 per 
cent. of all the dividends received by Amer- 


ican investors. 
| view of this great growth and of the 
indications that it is now about to be 
resumed, the present seems an opportune 
time for investors to add to their holdings 
of industrial company bonds. Further- 
more, the larger profits should be, as they 
have been in the past, in the issues of me- 
dium grade, rather than in the highest 


chase, and also that he 
should exchange into 
the medium and low 
grade securities when the danger is largely 
past, and the proper thing to purchase is 
a call upon future prosperity. 

For these reasons, we have made a selec- 
tion of especially attractive industrial bonds 
of medium or lower-medium grade, which, 
although they show a very high yield, are 
in no danger of serious trouble. All of 
these bonds have been strong of late, and 
are selling now far above the lowest of 
this year; but they still yield an average of 
7.71 per cent. on their present market 
prices. Furthermore, their low records for 
the year reflected nothing but acute pes- 
simism comparable to the wild optimism of 
August, 1929. At the same time, it might 
be a conservative plan to buy at these 
prices only half or two-thirds of the total 
amount one wishes to purchase of: these 
bonds, and plan to buy the remainder if and 
when prices have a sharp reaction. 


HE Armstrong Cork Company was 
incorporated in 1895 to manufacture 

and sell corks and floor coverings. Net 
operating earnings decreased from $5,992.- 
057 in 1929 to a deficit of $338,203 in 1930, 
and then recovered to a profit of $1,042,245 
in 1931. These bonds are callable on 30 
days’ notice at 103; are convertible into 
common stock at $65 per share to June 1. 
1935, and at higher prices thereafter; and 
are a direct obligation 

of the Company but not 





300,000. In other words, 
from 1900 to date the 
number of substantial 
industrial corporations 
has multiplied in the 
ratio of 100 to 1. 


HOW INDUSTRIAL COMPANIES HAVE RISEN IN THE INVESTMENT PICTURE 
oy (RATIO Of INDUSTRIAL DIVIDEND PAYMENTS %o TOTAL DIVIDENDS) 


secured by a mortgage. 


At the end of 1931 the 
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For the investor, 50 


however, the chart at 
the bottom of this page 
tells the = story. It 
shows that whereas in 
1899 only about 29.8 per 
cent. of all the divi- 
dends paid out by cor- 


ul 
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Company showed net 
S current assets of $15,- 
748,631. The bonds 


were offered in July, 
1930, at 98; and their 
range of prices was 
98% to 90 in 1930, and 
96% to 71 in 1931. 
The General Steel 
Casting Corporation 
was incorporated in De- 
cember, 1928, to make 
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Three Important Predictions 
By A. W. WETSEL 


. 


—and the third may prove to be the greatest of all 


N September 2nd, 1929, A. W. 
Wetsel clearly pointed out that 
the upward movement of stock prices 
was exhausting itself and the next 
major movement would be down— 
precipitately down. It was not a pop- 
ular prediction and for some weeks 
there were many scoffers. After the 
first drastic break of early October the 
scoffers disappeared but there were a 
few skeptics left. It might have been 
a lucky guess. Others asking for ad- 
vice immediately after this break were 
told there would be a substantial rally 
and were also told at what prices to 
get out on that rally. It occurred and 
they got their prices. It then began to 
dawn on many people that there was 
something more than guesswork in 
connection with a Wetsel prediction. 
But at any rate that was important 
prediction No. 1. 

Following that, Mr. Wetsel confined 
himself to his own clientele and from 
technical analysis repeatedly pointed 
out turn after turn of short and inter- 
mediary duration. Then came April 
15, 1931. Probably this was in many 
respects the most critical point in the 
entire bear market. The early months 
of the year had witnessed an upswing 
which extended to business and com- 
modities and had inspired economists, 
business men and many others with 
the belief that THEN was the time to 
huy—and many did buy. After a few 
weeks of receding prices a hardening 
period set in lasting for 11 days and 
further confirmed confidence in many 
to buy. Mr. Wetsel then dictated a 
special telegram reading “Market 
absolutely hopeless — sell all trading 
and investment holdings.” 

And this prediction was not popu- 
larly received — but it proved to be 
important prediction No. 2. 


Prediction No. 3 


Now, on July 7 the A. W. Wetsel 
Advisory Service covered its last 
“short” position. On July 9th we 
hegan to buy stocks on a broad scale. 
Mr. Wetsel stated that a turn was 
imminent and furthermore stated ex- 
actly what the nature of the upturn 
would be—namely: (1) that the turn 
would take place suddenly, (2) that 
the market, in terms of published 
averages, would not spend much time 
around the low point, (3) that prices 
would advance persistently — if not 





sharply, (4) that practically all stocks 
would share in the recovery, (5) that 
second and third rate issues would 
appreciate proportionately more than 
high grade stocks, and (6) that securi- 
ties would advance substantially be- 
fore business actually improved . . . 
that business could not and would not 
improve until securities advanced. 


Why This Record Is Given 


This record is here given to show 
that there is a great deal more known 
about WHEN to buy and WHEN to 
sell than is generally supposed. 

But the importance of this knowl- 
edge lies, not in picking out high 
spots, as in the case of the above three 
outstanding predictions—but in being 
able to forecast short and intermedi- 
ary price movements with consistent 
accuracy. It is only through such 
knowledge that investors can abandon 
weak and ineffective policies which 
have caused them losses and enable 
them to turn with confidence to a 
flexible or scientific trading policy as 
a solution to their problems. 


What Was NOT Predicted 


It is important therefore to care- 
fully discriminate between what Mr. 
Wetsel did predict and what he did 
NOT predict. He did predict the 
down turn of 1929 and its nature. He 
did NOT predict a three year bear 
market. He did predict the turn from 
July 9, 1932, and foretold its char- 
acter accurately. This enabled clients 
to obtain full advantage of the up- 
turn. He did not predict that this 
would mark the beginning of a sus- 
tained bull market. 

Such long term predictions, in our 
opinion, are utterly impossible to 
make and, what is more to the point, 
they are unnecessary. If one adopts a 


flexible trading policy and is con- 
sistently correct on the short and 
intermediary swings the Long Pull 
takes care of itself. 


True Conservatism Achieved 
by Action 


In this and in no other way can 
rapid recovery of capital be obtained, 
and real protection be assured. In 
more ways than one the informed 
trader is simply the most conservative 
of investors—he achieves conserva- 
tism by action instead of inaction. 
This intelligent way of regarding the 
business of investing is dealt with 
clearly and courageously in an article 
by a member of the staff of the A. W. 
Wetsel Advisory Service entitled— 
“How to Protect Your Capital and 
Accelerate Its Growth — Through 
Trading.” 

It has probably done more to help 
people divest their minds of the falla- 
cies and half truths which are really 
responsible for their losses—and to 
give them a working grasp of the 
positive philosophy which makes for 
success in investing than any piece of 
writing that we know of. 


Methods That Protect and 
Produce Results 


This article shows that you need 
not wait to enjoy the benefits of cor- 
rect investment management — it 
shows why you need not fear further 
market declines or even possible fail- 
ures on the part of corporations— 
but on the contrary how you can put 
these methods to work for your pro- 
tection and gain—at once. 

Fill in the blank below and we will 
send you “How to Protect Your 
Capital and Accelerate Its Growth— 
—Through Trading’—without obli- 
gation. 


Nore: On October 22, 1931, [7 —™———-———--—------—--- 


Mr. A. W. Wetsel and essential | 
members of his staff resigned | 
from and severed all connection 
with the Wetsel Market Bureau, | 
Inc., and established a new or- | 
ganization which has afforded 1 
investors the continuation of 
Mr. Wetsel’s investment and | 
trading services. The A. W. | 
Wetsel Advisory Service is an | 
organization standing for inde- | 
| 
| 


A. W. Wetsel Advisory Service 
1540 Chrysler Building 


New York, N. Y. 


Send me, without obligation, article by E. B. 
Harmon, “How to Protect Your Capital and 
Accelerate Its Growth—Through Trading.” F4 
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has no connection with any 
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other organization whatever. 
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dustry. The principal factors in this 
industry, the Baldwin Locomotive, the 
American Locomotive, the American Car 
& Foundry and others, have arranged 
to take an active part in the management 
of this company. In 1930 the Company 
showed a profit of $603,494 after charges 
and taxes but in 1931 it showed a loss of 
$3,006,118 owing, of course, to the extreme 
depression in the locomotive and car man- 
ufacturing business. Nevertheless, its net 
working capital at the end of 1931, was 
$10,430,494. 

These bonds were dated July 1, 1929, 
and the authorized amount is $50,000,000. 
They are callable on any interest date upon 
30 days’ notice at 107% to July 1, 1935; 
at 105 to July 1, 1941; at 102 1-2 to July 
1, 1947; and thereafter at 100. They are 
a first mortgage upon the Eddystone and 
Granite City plants. Their price range was 
105 1-2 to 98 1-2 in 1929; and 106 1-4 to 
89 in 1930; and 96 to 59 in 1931. Thus, 
with a return of prosperity to the railroads 
and a corresponding improvement in the 
building of locomotives and cars, one may 
eventually expect “a handsome 
these bonds. 


profit on 


HE International Cement Corporation 

was incorporated in November, 1919, 
and controls through stock ownership 14 
important cement plants, having an aggre- 
gate capacity of 24,000,000 barrels per an- 
num. Sales in 1931 were $20,087,148 as 
compared with $27,037,855 in 1930, and 
$28,370,032 in 1929. Even the common 
stock earned $2.13 in 1931, as compared 
with $7.14 in 1930 and $7.88 in 1929. 

The Pure Oil Company was incorporated 
in 1914 and the name changed in 1920. It 
owns 5,374 oil and gas wells; and in 1932, 
the year ended March 31, it produced more 
than 21,500,000 barrels of oil. It operates 
7 natural gasoline plants with a daily ca- 
pacity of 27,350,000 cubic feet of gas, and 
a daily production of 60,200 gallons of 
natural gasoline. For the years ended 
March 3lst, total income was $3,030,003 in 
1932, as compared with $5,252,444 in 1931, 
and $7,886,651 in 1930. Fixed charges in 
1932 were earned 1.33 times, as compared 
with 2.19 in 1931, and 5.85 times in 1930. 
The net working capital as of March 31 
was $14,465,130 as compared with $27,395,- 
540 two years previous. 

Hence it appears that these notes are 
pretty well fortified by working capital, 
cther assets and earning power. The au- 
thorized amount is only $20,000,000, which 
is another point of attraction. The notes 
are callable on any interest date upon 30 
days’ notice at 102% to March 1, 1931, and 
one-quarter of one per cent. less each year 
or part thereof thereafter to March 1, 1939, 
and thereafter at 100, provided that except 
for sinking fund they cannot be redeemed 
in lots of less than $1,000,000. The sinking 
fund provides for the redemption of $1,000,- 
000 per annum callable by lot. The notes 
are a direct obligation of the Company but 
not secured by a mortgage. Their price 
range was 100 to 86% in 1930 and 93 1-2 
to 62 in 1931. 


HE Wheeling Steel Corporation was 
incorporated in 1920 in Delaware. It 
operates 5 blast furnaces, one bessemer 
steel plant, 21 open hearth furnaces, 4 
blooming mills, 3 sheet bar mills, 46 sheet 


mills, 30 tin mills, and various other plants. 
In 1931, its total sales were $45,360,919 
against $66,102,246 in 1930, and $84,687,303 
in 1929. The 1931 business showed an op- 
erating deficit of $2,161,055, as compared 
with an operating profit of $3,362,288 in 
1930, and $9,313,707 in 1929, In 1930, in- 
terest charges were earned 2.55 times, and 
in 1929, 6.43 times. The net working capi- 
tal was $25,503,901 at the end of 1931, as 
compared with $38,408,462 at the end of 
1929, 

These bonds are a portion of an author- 
ized issue of $75,000,000. They are callable 
at any time on 30 days’ notice at 102% to 
\pril 1, 1933, and at one-half of one per 
cent. less each 5 years thereafter. The 
sinking fund is payable semi-annually, and 
is sufficient to retire at least 65 per cent. 
of this issue by maturity by purchase or 
call. The bonds were offered in April. 
1928, at 93. Their price range has been 92 
to 46% in 1931, and 93% to 8554 in 1930, 
and 89% to 84% in 1929. Notwithstanding 
the present operating deficit, they look at- 
tractive at these prices. 

The Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com 
pany was incorporated in 1900. In 1931 its 
principal shipments were 230,363 tons of 
pig iron; 707,213 tons of rolled steel and 
finished products; 111,956 tons of by-pro- 
ducts, and 11,429,787 gallons of benzol and 
other by-products of coke. The business tn 
1931 showed an operating deficit of $4,128,- 
737 as compared with an operating profit 
of $8,365,008 in 1930, and $24,822,033 in 
1929, The interest in 1930 was earned 2.92 
times, and in 1929, 7.52 times. At the end 
of 1931, the net working capital was $67,- 
171,232 as compared with $74,898,138 two 
years previous. This is a pretty small de- 
crease in net working capital for 2 years 
of such drastic depression. 


oe those who wish to make a large 
investment in high yield industrial 
bonds of this character, we recommend 
gradual accumulation on all sharp reac- 
tions in the bond market; and bonds of 
this grade tend to respond to reactions in 
the stock market. Quite possibly, then, 
those who buy a portion now and a por 
tion on reaction may be able to obtain 
their holdings at prices averaging somewhat 
below the current quotations. The bond 
market recently has risen so fast that mod- 
erate reactions would be normal. 


For those who wish to make only small 
investments, however, we have purposely 
indicated our preference as between these 
various issues. It is merely by chance that 
three of these issues happen to be those of 
steel companies; and this occurs merely 
because in the search for bargains we find 
that the bond issues of the steel companies 
have not yet gone above the bargain level 
of prices. 

However, industrial business in the 
United States cannot enjoy any large and 
general revival without greatly helping 
these companies, because the prosperity of 
the latter is so perfectly intertwined with 
the general prosperity. Assuming the 
soundness and solvency of the American 
financial system, the risk is low for such a 
high yield in this list; and in the event of a 
general recovery of business to normal, 
there might be a profit of 20 to 30 points 
in this list within the next two years. 





A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


Raising Nuts 


A state health officer in Virginia re 
lates the story of a farmer who was 
delivering vegetables to a public sani- 
tarium. <A patient saluted him. 

“You're a farmer, ain't yuh?” 

The farmer allowed that he was. 

“T used to be a farmer once,” said the 
guest of the State. 

“Did yuh?” 

“Yes. Say, stranger, did yuh ever try 
being crazy?” 

The farmer never had, and started to 
move on. 

“Well, you oughta try it,” was the ex- 
farmer’s parting shot. “It beats farmin’ 
all hollow.”—$5 prize to J. H. Hinton, 
Chicago, Il. 


Making Light of Grandpa 

Little Louise: “Grandpa, when will 
mamma’s train get in?” 

Grandpa: “I’ve told you five times 
this afternoon. 
Why do you ask so often?” 

Little Louise: ‘Your whiskers wobble 
so funny when vou say 5:45.”—Exchange. 


He Asked for It 
“Well, caddie, 
game?” 
“T suppose it’s all right, but I still pre- 
fer golf.”—Clipped. 


how do you like my 


Sized Her Up Right 
Husband: “From the glimpse [ had of 
her this morning I rather like our new 
cook. There seems to be plenty of go 
about her.” 
Wife: “Yes, she’s gone.”—Pittsburgh 
Public Service. 


Sound Advice 
“He called me a blinking idiot. 
do you think I ought to do?” 
“See an oculist.”—Exchange. 


What 


No Goose 


Wife: “Don’t you think this is a duck 
of a hat?” 
Hubby: “Yes, but I’d prefer a duck 


with a smaller bill.”—U. G. I. Circle. 


Forses pays $5 for the best story and 
presents a Forbes book for each story 
used, 





It will get here at 5:45. 





